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A New “Pay Promptly” Campaign. 


Companion to the “Standard”’ Series 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Credit—T he Modern 
Magic Wand” 


“Does ‘Q. C.’ Embar- 
rass You?” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Do Credit Problems 
Haunt You?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


(Shown at right) 


riends Talk About 
, ©.” Toor’ 


If you have used the “Standard” 
“follow through.” 
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Is Your Credit Record 
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Remove the “ball 
and chain”! Start 
now and rebuild 
your credit record 
by paying promptly. 


OU’VE seen them! Men who 

gave promise of brilliant careers— 
men who plodded and strove, year 
after year—yet failed just short of 
success! 


Held back by the “ball and chain” 
of a bad credit record—their effi- 
ciency impaired by worries about 
bills—their chances at important po- 
sitions and business o portunities 
were blocked by the ‘had of “poor 
credit.” 


Not because they had planned it 
that way—but because they hadn’t 
planned the right way! 
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Would thou heal up 
The avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if 
God wrote the bill! 
—Emerson 


‘J me 


Today’s plans are the realities of to- 
morrow. Plan now to make your 
credit a help in life—not a hindrance. 
Use your credit as a stepping stone 
to better things—a foundation stone 
for the future—by building an 
“O. K.” credit reputation now. 


Use your credit and pay all bills promptly; 
that makes—and keeps—your credit “O. K.!” 


MEMBER 


to be Set by You 
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If you have not used the “Standard” 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This Space Is for Local Association Signature 


, 
Cut off small brackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
only to indicate exact size of space 


campaign, this new campaign can be used to 
campaign, you can use 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,” showing all of the ads of the 
new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 


paign, will be sent upon request. 





MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8x12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Tota 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 
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“This Book Showed 
Us How To Reduce 
Our Credit 

Costs 40%” 





Cut Your Credit Costs 
With Age Analysis 
of Charge Accounts 


FREE BOOK 


@ Here is the first sertous attempt 
to explain how to interpret and 
fully utilize the data revealed by 
age analysis in practical credit 
management. Few retailers, even 
among those who now age their 
accounts, realize the many money- 
saving uses which may be made of 
such an analysis. In this new book, 
the well-known authority on 
credit practices, Dr. Clyde W. 
Phelps of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, tells just how you can 
cut your credit costs by applying 
the information seed by a 
study of your accounts receivable. 

Do you know, for instance, the 
relation of slowness of accounts to 
bad debt losses, to extra book- 
keeping and collection costs, to 
extra interest costs? What is the 
proportion of frozen assets in your 
accounts receivable? How can you 
take greater advantage of cash 
discounts? How do slow accounts 
affect your capital turnover and 


TELLS HOW 


profit? How can you measure the 
actual cost of carrying slow ac- 
counts? All these questions are 
answered in this new book which 
you may obtain without cost 
Other chapters discuss the use 
of age analysis in control and in 
collection work. Finally, there is 
a chapter showing just how to age 
charge accounts. This completely 
describes the aging procedure and 
tells how to continue the aging on 
a monthly basis so that you can get 
maximum benefits from the practice 


Write for free copy 


Household Finance Corporation 
has published this book to pro- 
mote better credit 
methods. A copy 
will be sent to any 
retailer or credit 
manager without 
obligation. Mail 
the coupon for your 
copy now. 


AGE ANALYSIS @F 


CHARGE ACCENTS 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Doctor of Family Finances” 


... one of America's leading family finance organizations with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Household Finance Corporation 


Dept. CW-11, 919 N. 
Please mail me free copy of ** 


ichigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Age Analysis of Charge Accounts’”’. 


This 


request places me under no obligation. 


Name.... 


yk oa dre ne Cae 


City 


State. . 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


Installment Terms Shortened by Two More 
Important Cities--Chicago and St. Louis 


OLLOWING the passage of the /nstallment 
Terms resolution at the Spokane Conven- 
tion, John D. Kemper, President of the As- 

sociated Retail Credit Men of Chicago and Credit 
Manager of Mandel Brothers, called a meeting 
(in Chicago) for consideration of the subject. 

On a visit to Chicago in October, I learned that 
at a recent meeting of the Chicago Association two 
resolutions passed at Spokane were unanimously 
adopted; one pertaining to installment terms and 
the other to the tendency to liberalize credit terms 
and particularly the advertising of such terms in 
the newspapers, and the policy of not requiring a 
down payment. See page 2, July Creprr Wor tp. 

All leading Chicago department stores and one 
of the utility companies adopted the following 
terms: 

Electric Refrigerators 24 months 
Furniture 18 months 
Radios 12 months 
Washing Machines 12 months 
Stoves and Ranges 18 months 


A most constructive step was taken by Mandel 
Brothers in issuing a special notice to all selling 
departments, which is quoted below: 

1. Effective immediately, the advertising of specific 
terms on Co-Operative accounts will be discontinued. 
Signs in windows and interior displays mentioning amount 
of down payments, or credit terms, shall be removed and 
requests for information concerning the Co-Operative 
Plan should be referred to the Credit Office. 

2. Terms should not be discussed with customers, as 
the amount of down payment, length of time allowed, 
etc., shall be dependent upon the requirements of the 
customer and the circumstances in each individual case. 
These arrangements shall be made by the customer at 


the Credit Office. 


Subsequent to the Spokane Convention, several 
of the St. Louis credit managers discussed the ad- 
visability of revising installment terms. Sig Wol- 
fort, Credit Manager of Stix, Baer & Fuller, was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee and all 
members of the Associated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau were invited to attend the next 
meeting. 

A series of meetings culminated in the adop- 
tion—by eight of the principal retail stores and 
two utility companies—of a schedule which be- 
comes effective November 8. It is a step forward 


in the establishment of uniform installment terms 
which will probably be adopted by the majority 
of appliance dealers in the St. Louis area. The 
schedule provides for the following: 


REFRIGERATORS AND ELECTRIC RANGES 

Minimum down payment $5—on contracts up to $150; 
24 months to pay. 

Minimum down payment $10—on contracts over $150 
to $200; 24 months to pay. 

If minimum down payment 10 per cent—30 months 
to pay. 

Minimum monthly payment, $5. 

Minimum advertised monthly payment, $5. 

Gas SToves AND RANGES AND GAs HEATERS 

If 5 per cent down—24 months to pay. 

If 10 per cent down—30 months to pay. 

Minimum advertised monthly payment, $4. 

WASHERS AND IRONERS 

If minimum down payment 5 per cent, maximum 18 
months to pay. 

If minimum down payment 10 per cent, maximum 24 
months to pay. 

Minimum advertised monthly payment, $4. 

RapIos 

Small radios (up to $60), down payment 5 per cent, 
minimum down payment $3—minimum monthly payment 
$4. Radios (over $60), down payment 5 per cent— 
minimum down payment $5—minimum monthly payment 
$5. Maximum length of contract 24 months. Maximum 
length of terms to be advertised, 18 months. 

Trave-Ins 


In no case will the “trade-in” allowance be permitted 
to apply on the down payment. 


The adoption by the St. Louis.stores of the 
Rules on Advertising which follow will, in my 
opinion, have a tendency to eliminate competition 
in terms: 

GENERAL RULES ON ADVERTISING 

1. Stores will not advertise, in any way, “No Down 
Payment” or “No Money Down.” 

2. No advertising (any kind) of terms longer than the 
above schedule. 

3. No sales to be made without a down payment. 


As The Crepir Wor -p goes to press, we learn 
of other cities that are giving the subject serious 
thought and it is hoped that many of the Associa- 
tions will fall into line between now and the first 
of the year. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Management Looks at Retail Credit 


By MORTON J. MAY 


President, May Department Stores Company 


Saint Louis 


As Told to Daniel J. Hannefin 


ETAIL credit, as we know it today, has proved 
itself a real benefactor of humanity. It, more 
than any other one thing, has raised the standards 

of living in America—has placed the “luxuries” of a gen- 
eration ago within the reach of the masses of today. 

For today, any citizen with a good credit record—who 
measures up to the standards of the “three C’s of Credit” 
(Character, Capacity and Capital )—may enjoy the privi- 
leze of a charge account—may make his purchases with 
the two magic words: “Charge It.” 

Deferred payment plans make possible the furnishing 
of his home as well as the purchase of it. They put the 
modern labor-saving appliances within the means of the 
average family. 

In like manner, credit has been a boon to retailing. 
Under proper control, it has proved to be a sales builder 
of the first order. It has opened a field for more sales 
and larger unit sales—which mean greater store volume 
and, in corresponding ratio, reduced operating expenses. 

The automobile industry is a shining example of this: 
In pioneer years, the automobile was a luxury that only 
the rich could afford. The development of automobile 
financing, placing the automobile within the reach of prac- 
tically all income brackets, made mass production possible. 
With quantity production, lower prices naturally fol- 
lowed. 

The modern retail credit department is a selling depart- 
ment—the Credit Sales Department—and its Manager 
a salesman and good-will builder. He it is who meets 
and interviews the customer—who “ties the customer to 
the store.” 

Retailers look upon him as the “balance-wheel” of busi- 
ness. His is the delicate twofold task of helping to build 
sales volume, on the one hand, by approving all worthy 
applicants while protecting the profits of the store, on the 
other hand, by declining accounts which are apt to prove 
unprofitable. 








Editor’s Note: 


This is the first of a series of articles—con- 
tributed by store heads—dealing with various 
phases of credit as it affects retailing. 
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This is a task demanding tact, diplomacy of the “nth” 
degree, and the patience of Job. It requires, too, that the 
Credit Manager be a student of human nature. 

Further than that, it implies full use of the sources of 
up-to-date credit information, including the National 
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(and local) Retail Credit Association and local credit bu- 
reau service. 

The credit bureau is able to give not only the past pay- 
ing record of the applicant but also, in most instances, 
his present commitments. This is a big help to the Credit 
Manager in arriving at his ultimate decision. 

So firmly do we believe the principles outlined above 
that all May Company stores are supporting and cooperat- 
ing members of their local credit associations and credit 
bureaus, as well as of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Retailers, I believe, should support the efforts of the 
credit fraternity to standardize credit terms. Competition 
in service and merchandise is legitimate, healthy competi- 
tion but there should be no necessity for competition in 
terms. 

When, in an effort to build greater volume, retailers 
“let down the bars” and grant terms beyond the dictates 
of sound business judgment, nobody benefits—not even 
the ultimate customer. 

The buying public is not all budget-minded. ‘There is 
always a tendency to overbuy—especially on highly ad- 
vertised “easy terms.” The result, too often, is that the 


e 


customer “overloads” on his credit obligations. 


When this happens—when customers mortgage their 
future earnings too far in advance without the proper 
margin of safety—they are “skating on thin ice.” Sick- 
ness of a prolonged nature, death or loss of employment, 
bring disaster to the debtor and loss to the creditor. 

Ordinary business ethics imply an obligation on the part 
of retailers to not overload their customers beyond their 
capacity to pay without financial embarrassment. Good 
business acumen would suggest that it is poor business to 
“oversell” customers to swell today’s sales—to the detri- 
ment of tomorrow’s sales. 





For, there is just so much business to be had in any 
community. If we, as a whole, “oversell” our customers 
today and overload them with credit obligations, we are 
not only making our accounts harder of eventual collec- 
tion. We are shutting off our potential sales outlets of 
tomorrow because our customers will be so obligated for 
today’s sales that their buying power will be curtailed. 

Credit should be recognized for what it is: 

For the customer it is a convenience, an innovation of 
modern retailing, which enables the shopper to make pur- 
chases without carrying around an overly large sum of 
money to be assured of having enough cash in her purse 
to pay for unexpected purchases. 


(Continued on page 20.) 




















ing apprehension on the part of those close to the 

subject that competition in terms between stores 
in the business of selling merchandise might cause a situa- 
tion which would injure the strong credit structure that 
has played such an important part in the success of this 
country’s business. 

The big question to be answered is “What is a safe and 
sane credit and collection policy?” The attitude of the 
day is that of a liberal policy in extending credit, but with 
close collection of accounts. 

Credit should be extended today in the same manner as 
it was prior to the depression. If a man has a job which 
gives him sufficient income to pay for the amount of mer- 
chandise involved, if his home and bank conditions are 
good, and he has been a fairly good paying customer in the 
past, he should be given a charge account without any 
hemming or hawing. 


| Fucw the past two years there has been a grow- 


You can’t give him credit if he has no job, or skips 
around from home to home, or if he has no bank account ; 
nor can you give him credit if he has not paid his bills 
promptly. He doesn’t have to have an A No. | credit 
record as a man may have been slow with some stores 
because they never impressed him with the necessity of 
prompt payment. 

It is better to have a normal loss in bad accounts and 
a larger volume of business than to have a sub-normal 
loss and a smaller amount of business. Have a liberal 
credit policy but counterbalance it with a close collection 
policy. What is @ close collection policy? First, you 
should have a distinct understanding with every new cus- 
tomer as to your terms. 


Out of all the policies that I have heard and read about 
I like the one of a large New York department store the 
best. When the account of a new customer has gone 
three months without being paid in full, it is closed 
against further purchases until paid. At this point, they 
have a very distinct understanding with the customer that 
90 days is entirely too long. The store finds that new 
customers, thus checked up, become educated and do not 
repeat the delinquency in the future. They become ac- 
climated to the fact that 90 days is the deadline. They 
are told that payment is expected in 30 days although no 
criminal offense is committed if another 30 days is taken 
by the customer. 


With the average customer, the account is open to pur- 


chase until the end of the fourth month, after which it is 
closed and the above procedure followed. With old and 





*Excerpts from an address to the Metropolitan Controllers 
of New York City, September 22, 1937. 
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Modern Trend 
In Retail Credit Selling 


By A. B. BUCKERIDGE* 


Executive Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., 


New York City 


valued customers, the time allowed before the account is 
closed will run 5 or 6 months but no longer, not even if 
the debtor has blue blood and owns polo ponies. 

The store doesn’t use the words “New,” “Regular” 
and “Valued.” ‘They classify them as “Unimportant,” 
“Important” and “Very Important” customers for the 
3, 4 and 6 months limits. 

In dealing with a customer who is delinquent, always 
set a definite time when a payment is to be made, no mat- 
ter how hopeless the condition the debtor is in. If the 
customer won't set a date, do it for him, even if you have 
to yell it as he backs out the door. Then you can follow 
up the claim at that date with much more success. There 
are too many accounts where a store gives up hope, re- 
gards the case as hopeless and, failing to follow up a 
claim, fails to cash in when the debtor is in a position to 
pay. 

There are two classes of unprofitable customers. One 
is the genuine deadbeat who didn’t intend to pay in the 
first place. The only way you can eliminate him is 
through reporting your bad accounts to the Bureau and 
checking each new account through the Bureau files. 

The other customer is the one who is willing to pay 
and can pay but because of poor judgment overbuys and 
consequently cannot pay. You must help this customer 
by setting a limit to his or her purchases and preventing 
him from overloading. Many stores hesitate to tell nice 
people that they are buying too much, which is fatal, as 
such people are so constituted that they must be cautioned 
for their own good. 

What should you do,when a customer is in financial 
straits and comes to you with an offer to settle for so 
many cents on the dollar? One thing you shouldn’t do 
and that is to accept the first offer. That first offer is 
merely the overture. Tell the debtor you will think it 
over which will give you an opportunity to have the Bu- 
reau check up and find out what is best. 

Where a debtor is in really bad circumstances, it is 
better to accept a compromise than to charge off the entire 
debt by having the debtor go through bankruptcy. Just 
be sure that the compromise is all that the debtor can pay. 

The average person, today, always has more bills to pay 
the first of each month than he has money to pay them 
with. Some bills have to be held over, and it is a posi- 
tive fact that the creditor who is most urgent to get his 
money gets paid first. So, if you have a close collection 
follow-up, you will get your money while those who don’t 
will tell you how terrible collections are. 

If an applicant has several good accounts and one that 
is slow, check up to find out whether the delinquency is 
because of a dispute. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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6th & Mitchell 


(SYSTEM SHOWN BELOW) 


Mr. E. Kant, Credit 
Manager, wrote to us 
as follows— 


“As you no doubt know 
from the article, Telauto- 
graph service plays a major 
part in our credit offices and 
we are always willing to 
give credit where credit is 
due.” 








Photo (right) shows but a 
part of the Telautograph 
system at Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce 
(Credit Bureau). The 
service provides reports to 
18 business establishments 
in Milwaukee via _ their 
Telautograph system, es- 
tablished in 1929. 





30th & Garfield 





Mr. Kant, who is also 
a Director of the Na- 
tional Association, in 
an article published in 
“Credit World,” Octo- 
ber, 1937, said: 


“If a case cannot be han- 
dled from the information 
on file, a message is imme- 
diately written over the 
Telautograph and an answer 
is returned in slightly over 
one minute average time.” 


After Seven Years of Telautograph Service 


Connecting Ed. Schuster’s 3 Great Stores With the Bureau 





12th & Vleit 


Also, two of these big 
stores have direct Telau- 
tograph connections with 
the billing dept., at the 
main offices—This is a 
separate and distinct sys- 
tem from the one shown 
above. 


36 Bureaus and 212 Stores Are Now Using This System 


Yet 


With Telautograph Rates Averaging About $1.00 Per Day Per Store 
Connected—Some Bureaus and Some Stores Have Not Yet Ordered! 


Remember—Telautographs Require Only ONE Person’s Time to 
Send or Receive Messages—and an Indelible Record Remains! 


“The Telautograph ... affords us the opportunity of hav- 
ing the desired information conveyed from the central rec- 


ords in a minimum of time.’ From Crepir Wor_tp—Ocroser, 1937. 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


DEPENDABILITY 


ECONOMY 


SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


NOVEMBER, 1937 
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One development is the pooling-plan arrangement 
whereby stores refer to the Bureau individuals who owe 
so many creditors that they are dizzy trying to contact all 
of them at the same time to explain why they haven’t been 
able to pay anybody. The Bureau finds out how much 
the individuals owe, how much they need for food, shelter 
and clothing and the balance is paid to the Bureau, and 
as sufficient funds accumulate, they are pro-rated among 
the creditors, according to the respective amounts owing 
to the total involved. 

In this way a great many individuals who are honest 
and wish to pay are relieved of the pressure from each 
separate store, can work with a clear conscience and, when 
they are paid up, their credit records are restored. 

While I previously made the statement that you should 
have a liberal credit policy, and that you can afford to 
take a-chance, may I amplify the statement by stating 
that you must at all times have the proper credit informa- 
tion. Without all the necessary data, it becomes a 
gamble. If you want to gamble, do it with dice as you 
will be far better off than to gamble by opening charge 
accounts with no (or inadequate) credit information. 

The question of installment terms is of paramount im- 
portance. It is fatal for merchants to compete in terms. 
They should confine competition to quality and service, 
both of which depend on their efficiency. But, anybody 
can institute terms that are unsound. Low (or no) down 
payments, and too many months to pay, cause a flood of 
applicants who cannot or will not pay, and while a mer- 
chant may get volume, he loses in the end. The credit 
men in like lines, by which I mean those selling the same 
type of merchandise, should get together everywhere and 
agree as to the lowest terms which can be extended 
safely. 

When merchants throw experience aside and gamble 
with too-low down payments, they are merely in business 
for their health, which is soon impaired when they have 
to borrow additional capital to continue, and their health 
is ruined entirely when they check up on the uncollectible 
accounts. Believe it or not, but the law of credits shows 
that the lower the down payment, the higher the credit 
losses and the higher the down payment, the smaller the 
losses. 

You form the habits of installment customers during 
the first two or three months. Let them miss one pay- 
ment without calling their attention to the delinquency 
and they will become careless and miss other payments 
just as surely as the law of gravitation pulls objects back 
to earth. Let a customer get away with a $5.00 payment 
when the contract calls for $10.00, and you can bank on 
the contract being extended for an endless period. 

When a payment is missed, be on the front doorstep 
with the milkman, even if your collector has to call on 
his way home from lodge! If a debtor sends only a part 
payment, let him know distinctly what the balance is in 
default so he will make it up on the next payment. 

The only way to avoid uncollectible accounts is to se- 
cure a report on every new customer. Turn down those 
individuals who did not pay others. And, when you find 
that an account is hopeless, immediately notify the Bu- 
reau so that your fellow merchants will be able to avoid 
the same experience. 

The average economist can be right nine times out of 
ten and gain a wonderful reputation for forecasting com- 
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ing events. But the credit man loses his job if he guesses 
wrong once out of ten times. Such a bad showing would 
put his firm out of business. 

As a general rule, about 90 accounts out of 100 applica- 
tions are accepted. In other words, if you didn’t check 
up on new customers at all, 90 per cent would pay.. You 
wouldn’t receive any credit for that showing as it would 
go to the law of averages. If people found out that you 
were extending credit without investigation, every Tom, 
Dick and Harry within reach of your store would im- 


mediately come in for the kill. You would have a com- * 


plete list of every deadbeat and “slow pay” in four coun- 
ties on your books and the big, bad wolf would be sitting 
on your doorstep with a sly grin on his wicked face. 

You don’t have to advertise the fact that you have a 
poor credit or collection policy. ‘The people find it out. 
The trouble with most stores, which are in a bad way, is 
that their collection and credit methods attract the type 
of people who are “financial headaches.” 

Now, if 90 per cent of the people will. pay anyway, 
then all of the credit bureaus are for the purpose of sup- 
plying the low-down on the other 10 per cent. It is 
through the credit bureau and good common sense that 
you become right in more than 99 times out of 100. 

When the Bureau doesn’t have any information in file, 
it can secure it just as well as anyone else. I make this 
statement because in many cities, the urge for the reduc- 
tion of costs has caused some stores to get reports from 
other than credit bureaus. 

It is true that an agency which does not have any files 
can give a simple report at a low charge, but the informa- 
tion is worth just what you pay for it. The data are 
merely the verification of facts, because in only a small 
percentage of cases does the investigator develop deroga- 
tory information. From my experience, the vast majority 
of cases where you decline accounts results from informa- 
tion which the Bureau has in its files or which is un- 
earthed because of “‘leads’’ in the files. 

These data are your main protection against losses. It is 
the cost of assembling and maintaining those files that you 
pay for. That type of information costs money but the 
extra amount you pay saves you from countless unprofit- 
able accounts. Without that file information, you might 
as well pass your credits by tossing a coin. 

The value of the information in the Bureau files de- 
pends on outside sources to a certain extent, such as suits, 
judgments, newspaper clippings, and so forth. Statistics 
show that individuals who owe other stores and are ap- 
proved for credit at new stores, charge twice as much 
merchandise and cause twice as heavy losses as people who 
pay promptly. In other words, when an individual who 
has neither the willingness nor the ability to pay gets a 
chance, he takes advantage of it. 

Another fact is the one which shows that non-users of 
Bureaus have TWICE as much loss as those who belong to 
a credit bureau, and use credit service. This fact is shown 
by the various surveys of bankruptcies. The man who 
doesn’t have enough judgment to use credit reports is not 
up-to-date in other ways, either, so his chances for suc- 
cess are greatly limited. 

Some stores place too much attention on the value of 
bank information. A bank reference is generally no indi- 
cation as to whether an account will be paid. It is merely 
one small part of the picture. The average bank em- 
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ployee who clears references does not know the real con- 
ditions of the depositor. An. officer of the bank is the 
one who can give you the real low-down but he is too 
busy with other duties to spend his time in clearing refer- 
ences. He is available only in special cases. And further- 
more, a bank operates in such a confidential capacity with 
its customers, that derogatory information cannot be given 
out promiscuously. 

A few years ago, I made a test to determine whether 
bank references could be considered as a major factor in 
passing credits. I wrote to 100 banks on customers whom 
our records showed to be decidedly poor credit risks. In 
over 90 per cent of the replies, the information was 
favorable. 

In several cities members of the Credit Associations are 
going to the high schools and colleges, giving talks on the 
value of good credit in order to build a better understand- 
ing of credit. 

The period of liberal credit has caused a number of 
cash stores to change their policy and advertise deferred 
payment plans. They may be doing this for protection, 
but in case credit competition becomes aggravated, there 
is no way of knowing how far the pendulum will swing. 

Collection percentages today are high. We are experi- 
encing a wave of prompt payments that has about reached 
its peak. For the past several months, there has been an 
indication that the consistent increases that have brought 
such favorable results for several years may not be main- 
tained much longer. I expect collection percentages will 
level off and will be up one month and down the next. 
They will still maintain a high level until a falling off 
in business, war scare, higher taxes, the overextension of 
credit or other causes tighten up the pocketbooks of the 
charge brigade. 

Bad debt losses are unusually low at the present time 


because of the vigiiance of the credit managers and their. 


cooperation through the credit bureaus in eliminating bad 
accounts and last, but not least, the blessings of the period 
which enable debtors to pay their bills promptly. But as 
the calm comes before the storm, so may the present sta- 
tus of high collection percentages and low collection 
losses mislead us into thinking that such a state of affairs 
will continue forever. 

I say mislead us, for we may think that as the present 
customers are paying promptly, we can greatly enlarge 
credit business. If we do, by lowering down payments and 
lengthening terms, we may oversell the present good risks 
or take on a type which is not capable of paying promptly. 
Combine either of these features with a period of trouble 
and the credit structure will be in dangerous water. 

Most of the new types of charge accounts are strictly 
safe and sane. I refer to those where the sum involved is 
small and the classification is more correctly a Junior In- 
stallment Account. In this type of account, experience 
has shown that soft goods can be sold on the partial pay- 
ment plan. The success of this plan is in the careful selec- 
tion of the credit risks, a thorough understanding as to 
terms and most of all the close collection follow-up 
whereby the customer is immediately contacted as soon as 
a payment is missed. 

Payments of the 30, 60 and 90 day accounts are often 
made as promptly as the 30 day accounts and in some 
cases better, showing that the open-account customers 
know they can pay in 60 or 90 days without having their 
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credit affected. In the Junior Installment accounts— 
where down payment is secured, which gives the customer 
an equity to protect, and the terms run from four to five 
months, and a carrying charge is collected—where the ac- 
counts are followed-up promptly, they result in very 
profitable business and have been very successful. 

Then, too, a lot of installment credit is based on the 
store still owning the merchandise which it can repossess. 
But in case of a declining market what salvage is there in 
a warehouse full of repossessed merchandise when your 
competitors are faced with the same situation ? 

Los Angeles is staging an unusual advertising campaign 
through its Retail Merchants Credit Association. Briefly 
stated, the four-fold purpose of the campaign is: 

1. To establish the use of credit as a desirable, normal 
daily action, as a standard measure of individual finan- 
cial and social standing. 

. To elevate in the minds of the sound middle class of 
purchasers, the use of term-payment-buying from the 
merchants truly representative of the community; also 
to encourage the practice of buying on charge accounts. 

3. To identify the responsible merchants and banking and 
professional interests of Los Angeles with proper 
credit practices. 

. To create a wider general recognition of the value of 
maintaining personal credit on a sound basis by the 
prompt meeting of all obligations. 

In their first advertisement, they pledge on behalf of 
their members as follows: 

—to give you (the public) sound advice; 

—to make the wise use of your credit desirable and 

convenient ; 

—to protect you from unwise overextension of your 
credit; 

—to bring within your reach the articles you need to 
make living immediately more satisfactory, within 
your means; 

—to protect you from over-costly credit arrangements ; 

—to give you the benefit of experienced consultants in 
arranging your credit purchasing; 

—to maintain individual credit on the high social plane 
it deserves and to make it a constructive factor in 
raising the living standards of the community. 

To sum up the modern trend in retail credit selling, I 
would say that in order to maintain a normal and healthy 
balance we must: 

First: Sell merchandise, not terms. 

Second: Not compete in terms. 

And, in conclusion: Sell on any plan you want, but 
select your risks. Get a down payment sufficient to bind 
the sale. Have an understanding as to terms. Follow 
up collections promptly. Don’t oversell. Don’t sell to 
under-weights, and don’t let the terms extend so far that 
they have to be carried to fulfillment by the next gen- 
eration. 

ser 
“Breakfast Crumbs” 


We compliment the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
Newark, N. J., on the first issue of its official bulletin, 
“Breakfast Crumbs,” a copy of which was sent to us by 
Mary Capettini, the Club’s Secretary. 

We are indebted to “Crumbs” for the little joke pub- 
lished on page 30 of this issue. 





“Borderline” Accounts-- 


How to Handle Them 


By ARTHUR J. MURPHY 
Credit Manager, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis. 


a question with which every credit man is con- 
fronted when he is dealing with a Borderline 
Account. 


p ‘O SELL or not to sell, that is the question. It is 


While this type of account gives us much grief and 
worry, it has been a very important factor in the develop- 
ment of credit exchange, effective collection systems and, 
last but not least, has kept credit sales at a maximum. 


Borderline accounts consist of customers who have rea- 
sonable but limited ability to pay and are divided into two 
classes: First, the slow pay account with whom you have 
had experience and who perhaps is owing you a substan- 
tial balance at the time he asks for more credit. Sec- 
ond, the new account on which you have received some 
rather unfavorable reports. 

Credit men, therefore, have been compelled to make ex- 
tensive credit investigations with credit bureaus and with 
personal references before accepting these risks. They 
have also found it necessary to establish a very definite 
and decisive collection system. 


I mention maximum sales because it is my honest opin- 
ion, from experiences I have had, that most of these ac- 
counts are accepted rather than refused and, when ac- 
cepted, invariably turn out to be rather large buyers. 

This Borderline Customer is not a bad customer and 
has perhaps fallen into this class because of one of a num- 
ber of reasons. The depression is one of the main reasons. 
Many people, during the past few years, have developed 
what we might call a “depression complex.” By that I 
mean, they do not feel it necessary to exert themselves to 
liquidate their just obligations. 

Overbuying is another reason. Purchases of some cus- 
tomers must be curtailed for they do not know their own 
ability to pay. Another is the failure of the credit depart- 
ment to publicize and emphasize credit terms, and still 
another is the failure of the credit manager to promptly 
suspend the consistently slow account. 

Were we to attempt to eliminate this type of account, 
by a strict refusal policy, we would lose an enormous num- 
ber of good sales, but on the other hand if a liberal policy 
of accepting any risk without discretion were adopted, it 
would invariably result in a large bad debt loss. A policy, 
then, which will keep at a minimum bad debt losses and 
still secure the maximum number of sales is the one which 
would seem the most feasible. 

By cooperation and concentrated effort on the part of 
all credit men, I am of the opinion that this type of cus- 
tomer can be converted into a profitable and reasonably 
prompt paying customer and, in an effort to put forth 
something concrete, I have set up five principles which, if 
followed, should help accomplish this end: 
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1. Thorough investigation of new applicant before ac- 
cepting. 

2. Definite understanding of your credit terms. 

3. Earmarking the ledger sheets of all doubtful ac- 
counts accepted. 

4. Prompt follow-up at first sign of delinquency. 

5. Prompt suspension of slow-pay accounts. 

These principles apply primarily to new customers al- 
though some of them may be applied to the old customer 
whom you perhaps have given another chance. 

Referring to the first principle, you cannot secure too 
much information on a new customer and, of course, any 
additional information you get on an old one is always 
beneficial. Thorough investigation of a new applicant 
will always result in the execution of better judgment. 

The three C’s of credit, namely, Character, Capacity 
and Capital, must be considered and although for many 
years Character has been first, I am inclined to favor re- 
placing it with Capacity or Ability to Pay. Many of us 
have found in the past few years that although a man 
had a good character, he was not a good credit risk be- 
cause he had no ability to pay. 

The income which the customer has, therefore, should 
be a big factor in deciding whether or not you should 
accept or reject the risk. A W.P.A. worker, for instance, 
with an income of $48.00 per month is seldom a good 
risk. Unless he has additional help from relatives or 
some like source, he can hardly be accepted or even con- 
sidered in the “Borderline” class. 

If the information secured is sufficiently good to allow 
you to take a chance on this customer, the following four 
principles may be considered as measures of protection 
against losses and also as’ aids to help convert this customer. 

The second principle, “Definite Understanding of 
Credit Terms,” is one on which most of us do not place 
enough importance. This new Borderline account should 
be accepted on a trial basis and, therefore, every precau- 
tion should be taken to get him off to a good start. 

He should not only be told what your terms are but 
should be made to agree to them. A limit should be 
placed on the amount of credit to which he is entitled. 
This makes it much easier to bring pressure in collection 
or, if necessary, to temporarily suspend the account. 

The old, slow-pay customer with whom you have had 
experience can be dealt with in a little different manner. 
He knows that he has been lax, has not lived up to your 
terms and is not liable to become hurt if he is told about it. 

If he can show you that he intends to do better and 
will agree to definitely reduce the old account, you can 
perhaps sell him on a limited-purchase plan and place 
him on probation. If his record is such that you do not 
wish to take further risk without security, the wage as- 
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signment in most cases can be used to advantage. On 
arrangements of this kind we seldom find it necessary to 
enforce the agreement. 

Most of you have some type of letter of thanks for a 
new charge customer or for a customer who has pur- 
chased merchandise on the time payment plan. In this 
letter you have an excellent opportunity to again pub- 
licize your terms. At the bottom of this page is a letter 
which we send to all Borderline customers purchasing 
appliances on contract. 

The third principle in converting the Borderline ac- 
count is “Earmarking the Ledger Sheet.” At the time it 
is decided to sell this customer some indication should be 
made on the sales ticket which will inform the book- 
keeper of the risk involved. The account should then be 
marked in the ledger for the credit and collection clerk. 

Because we have a stub ledger, we use a tab. This 
indicates to the clerk that a prompt follow-up on collec- 
tion is necessary. When doing collection work on this 
account, the clerk can bring the delinquency to the atten- 
tion of the credit manager immediately and he will know 
that definite steps for collection are necessary at once. 

The fourth principle, or 


tive. Promises accepted, of course, should be followed 
with the same preciseness that was suggested on the first 
collection action. If reasonable time extended, based on 
individual cases, does not bring payment, you should not 
hesitate to terminate the account. 


This brings us to the last principle, “Prompt Suspen- 
sion of Slow Pay Accounts.” 

It must be remembered, of course, that we are dealing 
with a customer whom we had an idea might be slow 
and, therefore, prompt, decisive action on the part of the 
credit man is going to result in much better success. If 
you have a contract account on which this customer has 
neglected to pay, say, two months’ installments and can 
give you no legitimate reason, take steps to repossess the 
appliance. 

If he sees that you mean what you say, you will per- 
haps eliminate any further trouble on the account. If 
you allow him to become delinquent four, five or six in- 
stallments, you will have trouble with him until the ac- 
count is paid. 


. 
(Continued on page 27.) 





the first in collection effort, 
“Prompt Follow-Up at First 
Sign of Delinquency,” is ex- 
tremely important. A defi- 
nite, decisive and stern col- 
lection policy should be 
adopted in dealing with this 
type of customer. To start 
out, I suggest a carefully 
worded memo mailed about 
five days after the due date. 
This notice should mention 
the terms of the sale, 
whether it be a 30-day ac- 
count or a divided-payment 
account, and politely ask for 
remittance. If no response 
is forthcoming in a reason- 
able length of time, say ten 
days or two weeks, it should 
be followed with a letter 
again reminding him of your 
terms and asking him to get 
in touch with you immedi- 
ately if it is impossible for 
him to pay. 

Should this effort result in 
no success, I favor having a 
representative call to find out 
the reason for nonpayment. 
Many things enter into the 
action which should then fol- 
low. You may want to sus- 
pend further purchases at 
once, repossess the article or 
make definite arrangements 
for an extension of time. 

Each case will have to be 
decided on the information 
secured by the representa- 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


ur. John Doe 
1900 South 17th Street 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


purchase of one # 
are sure that the satisfaction rendered by this 
appliance will more than prove the wisdoa of your 
selection. 


you desire to pay for this appliance in 24 monthly 
installments of $4.24 each. Prompt payment of these 
installments will build for you an envious credit 
record and we sincerely hope that notaing will occur 
that will make it impossible for you to meet them. 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
October 18, 1937 


We wish to thank you for your recent 
gas renge. We 





According to the terns of your:contract, 


Yours very truly, 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Credit Department 
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The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 


fe) 
September, 1937 
versus 
September, 1936 
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OLLECTIONS increased 1.5 per cent during 
September as compared with September, 1936. 
Credit sales, however, increased 4.8 per cent while 


total sales increased 6.7 per cent. “These increases were 
attributed to (1) general business improvement ; (2) bet- 








HIGH-LIGHTS—CREDIT SALES 


52 Cities reported increases. 
4.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
23.8% Was the greatest increase (Detroit, 
Mich.). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
7 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Aber- 
deen, Wash.). 








ter crop conditions; and (3) increase in employment. 
The decreases were the result of (1) factories working 
part time; (2) labor trouble; and (3) low prices for 
cotton. 

Sixty-three cities representing 21,859 retail stores, are 
included in this compilation. 

Collections were off 10.0 per cent in dugusta, Me., 
while credit and total sales were off 5.0 per cent respec- 
tively. Following Labor Day, several mills closed, re- 
opening again on only part time which caused a decrease 
in wages among mill workers and shoe operatives. In- 
creases in prices of foodstuffs and necessities were also 
contributing factors in the decrease in collections. Uncer- 


Compiled by Research Division 
National Retail Credit Association 
Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


tainty regarding fall and winter business is now apparent. 
. . . Operating of factories on part time also affected col- 
lections and credit sales in Lewiston, Me. . . . Collections, 
credit and total sales remained unchanged in Worcester, 
Mass. . . . The mills operating on only a three-day sched- 
ule resulted in a decrease of 5.0 per cent in collections and 
credit sales while total sales decreased 10.0 per cent in 
Manchester, N. H. 

Collections, credit and total sales were reported good 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Collections in Utica, N. Y., were 
slow with a decrease of 2.0 per cent while credit sales 
remained unchanged. .. . The region surrounding Union- 
town, Pa., is feeling the effects of labor trouble. Three 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 


41 Cities reported increases. 
1.5% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Ama- 
rillo, Tex.). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
18 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








large mines have been closed since last July due to strikes. 

Collections, credit and total sales remained unchanged 
in Clarksburg, W.Va. The labor situation seems to 
worry retail business more than anything else. . . . Collec- 
tions increased 5.0 per cent in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
There was a marked tendency for people to stretch their 
credit by making new obligations and letting old obliga- 
tions drag. Considerable rain during September reduced 
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The Trends--At a Glance 


Average Monthly Percentage Increase Over Same Month of Previous Year 
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Credit Sales} 1934 0s 1935 — 8 — 
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Collections 1936 vs.1935 
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the principal pay roll which is to painters, carpenters, and 
others who work on construction. Building of homes and 
apartments is still very active; considerably more people 
have settled in Fort Lauderdale and more business con- 
cerns established there than last year. 

Jacksonville, Fla., reported an increase of 10.0 per cent 
in collections and an increase of 15.0 per cent in credit 
and total sales respectively due to improved business con- 
ditions. . . . Jackson, Miss., reported their collections slow 
with a decrease of 5.0 per cent. There is considerable un- 
certainty over the cotton crop. . . . Collections remained 
unchanged while credit sales increased 5.0 per cent in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

General business improvement resulted in an increase 
of 17.3 per cent in total sales in Decatur, Ill. . . . Collec- 
tions in Bay City, Mich., decreased 1.0 per cent below 
September, 1936, due to inventories being taken in local 
factories. At the same time, tax payments were due dur- 
ing September. Merchants, however, are optimistic for 
fall business. . . . Detroit, Mich., reported the largest in- 
crease in credit and total sales of any of the cities included 
in this report. . . . Collections decreased 12.0 per cent 
while credit sales decreased 3.0 per cent in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., owing to a decrease in employment. . . 
Collections increased 9.4 per cent in Dayton, Ohio, while 
credit sales increased 19.5 per cent. Pay rolls increased 


almost one-third for the period ending August 30, 1937. 
... Toledo, Ohio, reported an increase of 8.0 per cent in 
collections and an increase of 10.0 per cent in credit sales. 

Sioux City, Ia., reported the outlook for fall business 
much brighter due to good crop conditions. . . . Credit 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 
55 Cities reported increases. 
6.7% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
22.5% Was the greatest increase (Detroit, 
Mich.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
5 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Man- 
chester, N. H.). 








sales in Cedar Rapids, Ia., increased 15.0 per cent while 
collections in Omaha, Neb., were off 3.0 per cent. 

Low prices for cotton resulted in a decrease of 20.0 per 
cent in collections and a decrease of 10.0 per cent in credit 
sales in Las Cruces, N. M. . . . Credit sales increased 
19.8 per cent in Tulsa, Okla., while collections increased 
4.2 per cent... . / An increase in employment resulted in 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Comparative Reports --By Cities--September, 1937, vs. September, 1936 


[Sixty-three cities -- representing 21,859 retail stores -- reporting] 








Increase Increase 
Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease 


District and City 


Increase Increase 
Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease 


District and City 





1. Augusta, Me. Slow Slow 
Lewiston, Me. Slow a Slow 
Worcester, Mass. Fair } 1 Fair 
Manchester, N. H. Slow J Slow 
Providence, R. I. Fair r Oo Fair 

Average Slow ‘ Slow 





. New York City Fair - eo Fair 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good i Good 
Utica, N. Y. Slow y Slow 
Erie, Pa. Good J Good 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good ; Good 
Reading, Pa. Good Y . Good 
Uniontown, Pa. Fair ’ Fair 

Average Good ? Good 


7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Slow + 1.7 Good +15.0 
Davenport, Ia. Good +18 Good Picasa 
Des Moines, Ia. Good + 0.7 Good 
Sioux City, Ia. Fair + 1.5 Good 
Duluth, Minn. Good + 2.7 Good 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fair h . Fair 
St. Paul, Minn. Good F Good 
Omaha, Neb. Slow - 3. Fair 

Average Good + 0. Good 








. Charleston, W. Va. Fair ‘ Good 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair . Fair 
Average Fair x Good 





. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Fair ‘ Good 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good J Good 
Jackson, Miss. Slow ‘ Fair 

Average Fair ‘ Good 


. Las Cruces, N. M. Slow 20. Fair 
Tulsa, Okla. Good + 4, Good 
Abilene, Tex. Good + 3. Good 
Amarillo, Tex. Good 20. Good 
Austin, Tex. Good " Good 
Dallas, Tex. Good + 0. Good 
Fort Worth, Tex. Good r Good 
Galveston, Tex. Good - Good 
Houston, Tex. Fair ‘ Good 
San Antonio, Tex. Good . Good 
Tyler, Tex. Good : Good 
Waco, Tex. Good , Good 

Average Good . Good 








. St. Louis, Mo. Good ' q Good 


. Salt Lake City, Utah Good x Good 
Casper, Wyo. Good J Good 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair , Slow 
Torrington, Wyo. Good J Good 

Average Good ‘ Good 
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. Decatur, Il. Good J Good 
Joliet, Ill. Fair ae Good 
Bay City, Mich. Fair Y . Fair 
Detroit, Mich. Fair é Good 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good d Good 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Slow i Fair 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good ; Good 
Cleveland, Ohio Good ’ Good - 
Columbus, Ohio Good . Good 
Dayton, Ohio Good F Good 
Toledo, Ohio Good . Good 
Milwaukee, Wis. Good , Good 

Average Good ; Good 


. Portland, Ore. Good 4 Good 
Aberdeen, Wash. Fair , Fair 
Spokane, Wash. Fair . Good 
Vancouver, Wash. Fair é Slow 

Average Fair ; Fair 





. San Francisco and Fai 
Oakland, Calif. = 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair 
Average Fair 


— 


Good 








. Vancouver, B. C. Fair 
Victoria, B. C. Good 
London, Ont. Good 

Average Good 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


HIS month the “Credit Department Let- 

ters” Page was almost crowded out by other 

items. However, we have on the next page 
a notable gathering of letters from all points of 
the compass. 

The David Spencer letter in Figure 1 was sent 
in by Mr. O. M. Prentice, Credit Manager, who 
says that he has used it quite successfully as a first 
follow-up on monthly charge accounts. 

He also adds: “I think your section in The 
Crepitr Wortp—Credit Department Letters—is 
a very valuable part of the magazine and each 
month I enjoy reading it very much.” 

Figure 2 is a letter from the other side of the 
world—from the Myer Emporium, Ltd., of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

“We do not keep a check on all of our letters,” 
writes Mr. A. H. Tolley, Director, “but we do 
get excellent results from personal requests signed 
by a director or the credit manager though we do 
not send such unless the accounts are rather over- 
due. 

“This letter we regard as effective, in that it 
sets out the situation in a reasonable manner, 


stresses terms, is supported by an analysis of the 
monthly totals, and makes a definite request for 
settlement. In closing, may I just add that The 
Crepir Wor tp is much appreciated ‘on this side’ 
and the staffs of both the Credit and Collection 
Sections look forward to each issue.” 

The Pfeifer letter (Figure 3) was sent in by H. 
B. Dalton, Assistant Credit Manager, who writes: 
“This has obtained such excellent results for our 
firm that I feel rather selfish in keeping it a secret.” 

The Killgore letter (Figure 4) is a selling let- 
ter sent to contract customers whose accounts were 
nearly paid out. “As a result of this letter,” wrote 
J. B. Gaines, Credit Manager, “we sold better 
than $700 worth of merchandise that we knew 
about. This only covered those customers who 


brought the letters in.” 
* * * 





Send in Your Letters 
Again we make this request: If you have a good 
letter, send it in. Some other member may find in 
it just the right solution to some letter problem. 
We are especially anxious to secure letters from 
members in different lines of business. 





Dixie Credit Women 
To Meet at Nashville 


The Dixie Council of Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Clubs will hold their 
annual meeting concurrently with the 
Annual Conference of the Third and 
Fourth Districts of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association in Nashville, 
Tenn., February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
1938. 


Likewise, the credit bureau man- 
agers and collection department man- 
agers of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America in the states covered by 
these two districts, will also hold their 
conference in Nashville on the same 
dates, in conjunction with the Third 
and Fourth Districts’ combination 


meeting. 
* * ca 


The National Office has a limited 
supply of the souvenir letter openers 
presented to delegates at the Spokane 
convention. These are souvenirs of 
the Silver Jubilee Convention and any 
member desiring one may secure it for 
50 cents. Or we will give one free to 
every member who sends in one new 
National member. 
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Seattle Association 
Holds First Fall Meeting 


“The Seattle Association,” writes 
D. H. Davis, Credit Manager of the 
Diesel Oil Sales Co., Seattle, ‘under 
its new president, Frank Osen, held 
its first fall meeting recently and a 
record attendance was enjoyed. 

“We have now organized the asso- 
ciation into groups, each group having 
its chairman, and at the meeting we 
have our own immediate problems 
‘aired’ and, of course, each person 
there is interested. The new idea, we 
hope, will prove very interesting. 

“We are making a very aggressive 
campaign to double our membership 
and, with plenty of publicity, we hope 
to do this soon. The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet periodically and dis- 
cuss ways and means to improve our 
meetings and make them more inter- 
esting. 

“The new officers are all working 
hard and soon there will be a contest 
announced—the winners to be those 
with the largest number of new mem- 
bers to their credit.” 


ee 
—————— 


Credit... 
Collection 
Managers 


Promote Credit Sales 
© 
Build Customer Good Will 
. 

Improve Collections 
Speed Up Collection 
Methods 
e 
Eliminate Clerical Detail 
* 

Cut Costs 
From 18% to 50% 
Facts, Figures and Full Details 


will be mailed to you upon re- 
quest. NO OBLIGATION. 


The POSTAGRAPH CoO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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DAVID SPENCER, LimiteD 


TS AND URERS 
HOME FURNISHERS 
DRY GOODS AND PROVISION DEALERS 





VicTORIA,. October 20, 
Vancouver isiamo 8. C. 


© 


Re Coin Account 


We appreciate — 7 yy 
ur account, which we trus 8 
coawenienee in the business with which you 


favor us. 


Dear 


The arrangement on these accounts 
is that each month's purchases will be paid 
in full each following month--by the 10th. 


we thank you for the opportunity 
of serving you and ask your co-operation in 
assisting us by making payment as agreed. 


Yours very truly, 
DAVID SPENCER LTD., 





Manager, 
Credit Sales Dept. 


TELEPHONE: E-4141 








CREDIT OFFICE . 
(SECOne 7. COR 


<AAEATOO 4 Questa cemrver or san 


THE MYER EMPORIUM LTD. 
MELBOURNE 


ce 


193.7. 






@ 


opportunity of ref, 
enclosed, re vince te the 


are made, so should th, 
payment, in accordance with 


You will Percei 

ve that th 

e oe: e © present balance of 

oa = of line with monthly settlen z 
reasonable for us to expect an” 


ate adjustment, “ 
joe one of several requests for 

On, SO wil) you kindly “y" 
payment forthwith? tee 


Yours faithfully 
THE MYER BOORTUM Lrp, 






Accounts Section, 











PFEIFER BROS., INC. 
LITTLE ROCK. ark 


@ 


Deer Sir: 


which we e1) heve 

of our duties which 
We ere fecing just 
ference to your ac- 


ere distasteful to us, 
such en instance with re 


count, 
ey your remittence for § is received 
» OF some suitable ®rrengements for its 


liquidation made > 

efo 
of this month, 4% Te the 
refer this obligat 


Collection. won't - 
this Unpleasant teake ——— seliove w 


Yours very truly, 


PFEIFER BROS. INC, 


Assistant Credit Manager. 


H.B. Delton/t) 




















In going through our ledgers we note that your 
account is almost paid out, It has been handled 

very satisfactorily and this department appreciates 
having you classed as one of our preferred customers, 


We are wondering if you do not need something else 

for the home. Right at this time we are Winding up 

our "Anniversary Sale", and there are numerous bar- 
gains left. Inasmuch as your account is established 
here we invite you to come in and take advantage of 
these savings. Bring this letter with you, 


Looking forward to seeing you in our store soon and 
with kindest regards, we are 


Cordially yours, 
KILLGCRE FURNITURE COMPANY 


J.B.Gaines 
Credit Manager 











































Tune Up the Small Businesses 


By TRACY K. ELDER 
Certified Public Accountant, Spokane, Wash. 


we do it. It is expensive, but we can’t get along 

without it so we put up with it. Either we do it 
ourselves or we hire it done. Either way it costs us money. 
Let us get the maximum for our money. 

I spent a few hours, the other day, going over a flow 
chart showing manufacturing processes in refining corn 
products. I was surprised at the different products that 
result without any waste material. Every particle of 
that corn was used. In a brief way, here is how it 
works out. 

The corn is weighed and put in storage tanks. From 
there it goes to steeping tanks. The steep water is drawn 
off to go through an evaporator and is then used in an- 
other department to make feed. The corn goes on through 
a grinding mill (de-germinator), and settling tanks. 
From the settling tanks the germ goes through a shaker 
which separates the starch. The germ after a few more 
operations is filtered and two products are derived from 
it, Oil Meal and Corn Oil. The starches and gluten are 
separated again and there is Feed. The starch goes 
through several other processes and we have Pearl Starch, 
Lump Starch, Powdered Starch, Special Starch, Boiling 
Starch and Culinary Starch. That seems like quite a bit 
to get from corn but there still are Corn Syrup, Light 
Mixed Syrup, and Dark Mixed Syrup. No waste any- 
where, even the charcoal (bone) filters are later reclaimed. 

Why doesn’t the business man use all the material at 
hand in his office instead of getting just one product? 
That is what he does when he uses his records for re- 
cording only and does not let them guide his activities in 
the future. 

What would you think of the refiner of corn products 
if he only manufactured the starches and allowed the oil 
meal, corn oil, feed, and the syrups to be wasted? Or 
does a similar condition exist in your office? 

We might mention the small business man who keeps 
his own records. I wonder if he knows how much it is 
costing him. Let us take, for example, a suppositious Mr. 
Smith for instance. He has a small retail business in a 
good location, and does a gross volume of $80,000 or 
$90,000 per year. He employs three salesmen and a 
stenographer but keeps his own books and runs the credit 
department. 

Let us assume it takes him two hours a day to keep his 
records and about the same amount of time spent on new 
credit applications and details of the credit department. 
That leaves him approximately four hours each day to 
spend on the floor selling merchandise, directing the sales- 
men, buying merchandise, checking the advertising, store 
displays, windows, etc. 


Bee soi. today, requires records to be kept, so 


Let us also suppose that his net income is approximately 
$4,800.00 per year from this business. He works in all, 
about 2,400 hours a year and gets an average return on 
the time spent in his business of $2 an hour. But is that 
what he gets? The books and records as he uses them 
are not producing his income, they are recording it; so 
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it is the four-hours-a-day he spends out on the floor that 
is bringing in his income. His producing time is really 
worth $4 an hour and he produces only four hours 
each day. 

Mr. Smith argues that if he didn’t keep his own rec- 
ords he wouldn’t know how his business was progressing. 
Maybe that is so, with the records he is keeping. Figure 
his time at either the $2 or $4 an hour rate and it is 
quite a bit for bookkeeping. 

How long has he been in business? About twelve years, 
and he has been keeping the same records all that time 
with very few changes. I have on my desk, now, three 
books published this year that are different from any- 
thing published last year, and I have twenty-five or thirty 
which have been written in the last six years. Any one 
of these books describes more modern methods than he 
is using. ; 

Now let us see what he can do to correct the position 
he is in. First. he can get an experienced girl or young 
man who can be a combination of bookkeeper and credit 
man. Some one who is willing to begin at a nominal 
wage. This will relieve him of four hours per day detail 
work. Surely this time spent in the producing depart- 
ments of his business will bring results far greater than 
what the bookkeeper-credit man will cost. 

In addition, the bookkeeper will soon learn to keep the 
records and run the credit department in a better man- 
ner and in less time than Mr. Smith could. The book- 
keeper doesn’t have to worry about the producing depart- 
ments. He will also have four hours a day free which 
can be spent doing a better job than Mr. Smith did, or 
he can spend more time on the slow accounts and in get- 
ting new customers. 

Now we will assume he has a bookkeeper-credit man 
so we can leave Mr. Smith and take a glance at the books 
and records kept by some of our small merchants. Let 
me tell you about a suppositious Mr. Jones and the 
records he kept. ' 

One day he dropped into the office to ask about a new 
tax and how it would affect his business. I decided I 
would need more information before I could answer his 
question so at his invitation I dropped into his place of 
business a few days later. In a few minutes we had dis- 
posed of the tax question but another question had 
cropped up: How should he record the tax in his rec- 
ords with the least possible change? 

I asked for his books and this is what he gave me: A 
general journal and an incomplete check register. There 
was no general ledger, no cash receipts journal, no records 
of sales or purchases, and yet he was doing a good retail 
business on credit. To find out what the sales for the year 
were, it was necessary to take a list of the bank deposits 
and add to that, or subtract from it, the variation in ac- 
counts receivable at the beginning and end of the year. 
A similar method had to be followed in finding out the 
total purchases. 

His accounts receivable were recorded satisfactorily but 
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his credit SYSTEM was as scarce as his records. You can 
imagine how many slow accounts originated from his anti- 
quated methods. His only ‘financial statement was his 
copy of the Federal Income Tax Return. 


In other words his bookkeeping had been forced on him 
and he did it the easiest way possible. Here again is a 
case of recording past transactions only because he was 
forced to and without any idea they could be used to 
help guide his future activities. 


Are you one of these people? Probably not. Yet, to 
be sure, why not get in touch with others in your line 
and see what results they are getting? Ask a few ques- 
tions from time to time. Don’t forget the money you 
spend can often buy the least as well as the most. This 
applies to services as well as any other product. 

On the other hand, don’t be one of these people who, 
the first time they employ an accountant, expect results 
only a magician would produce. 


The absolutely worst type of business man I have en- 
countered is the one who dumps his fate, trustingly, into 
your lap and awaits a miracle. “Go ahead,” this one 
says, “you know what I need done. Make the changes 
to suit yourself. It'll be okay.” 

The writer knows better. Ten to one it will be any- 
thing but okay, and high heaven will tune in on the howl 
when you don’t produce the miracle. 

The client wants his facts and figures garnished. “Oui, 
Monsieur,” the accountant is the chef. But when he has 
stirred up the stew ,that represents old methods, and 
dipped out a morsel, it is not necessarily a case of 
“Eureka!” 

The successful business man is more concerned over 
his plans for the future than he is over what has happened 
in the past. He is interested in the reports of past opera- 
tions to the extent they may be used in planning his fu- 
ture operations. 

Rapidly changing business conditions have created a 
need for accounting information which will serve as a 
reliable guide in formulating and executing new policies. 
You cannot get the information except from past op- 
erations. 

The responsible executive cannot be well informed 
without the aid of information regarding the detailed ac- 
tivities of his business. Conditions are different now than 
they were four or five years ago. Accounting methods 
have changed—after too many years of letting ‘“good- 
enough” methods alone. The trouble is that “good 
enough” as arrived at formerly was usually pretty bad. 
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In 1932-33, with industry at ebbtide, the average busi- 
ness found itself wedged in between the “good enough” 
method and other methods shamefully out-of-date and in 
no wise equal to the task required of them. 

Now is the time to find out what makes your business 
run. Tune up the business motor and see how fast it 
can go. Check up on the physical and mechanical equip- 
ment you are using in your business and replace the mis- 
fits and the obsolete machines. 

Do the same thing with your methods. Have a public 
accountant go over your system and follow his suggestions. 
After all, accountants have the duty of furnishing the 
figures and interpreting their meaning. “They know the 
need for developing means to keep your requirements 
abreast of the times and are sensitive to changing con- 
ditions. 

Don’t be one of these one-product manufacturers; get 
the maximum results from your product. After all, it is 
costing you money to keep your records—get something 
for your money. 

~~ er 
Positions Wanted 

Crepit MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT.—Doesires change to 
larger organization. Age 33. Nine years’ experience 
Credit and Office Manager department store. Thoroughly 
familiar with modern retail credit practice and account- 
ing. Prefer Central States or West Coast location. Ad- 
dress Box 111, Crepir Wor pb. 

* * * 

Crepir MANAGER.—With 41% years’ retail credit and 
finance experience. Desires permanent position. Single. 
Can go anywhere. Address Box 112, Creprr Wor-p. 


Handier 
for your customers 
Almost no risk for you 


Rand M°Nally 


BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 


No wonder scores of department stores have wel- 
comed Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books as a 
practical solution to credit control problems! 


Like charge accounts, these Coupon Books stimulate 
buying—but in their wake they leave no serious col- 
lection problems. 


These Coupon Books, which are usable as money, are 
offered in any convenient denomination—usually $10 
and up. Customers pay 20 or 25 per cent down, and 
the balance in four or five monthly payments. 


Rand McNally Coupon Books are preferred by most 
stores because of their accuracy and lasting qualities. 
For further information, write Dept. CW-11, Rand 
McNally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
or 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
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How We Handle Grocery Credits 


By C. E. WILSON 


Secretary and Credit Manager, J. H. Bridger Grocer Co., Springfield, Mo. 


HE unique record made by the J. H. Bridger 

Grocer Company in the field of credit granting is 

due to several contributing factors: A 100 per cent 
cooperation with the local Credit Exchange; the close 
scrutiny of all prospects; weekly audit of all outstanding 
accounts; and the continuous use of various printed forms 
which will be described in this article. 

This firm is composed of six large retail grocery stores 
located very advantageously in the various commercial 
districts of our city. We are serving over 2,000 families 
from a credit standpoint and in this group we run from 
the daily laborer to the highest paid executive. 

This is an old firm and has been in the credit business 
in this city for many years. We have customers who come 
to our stores daily. On the other hand, we have cus- 
tomers who have been trading with us for ten or fifteen 
years, who have not been in our stores for a number of 
years yet call us daily and order their grocery needs. 

We have in the past enjoyed a low credit loss and espe- 
cially this last year we only suffered a loss of .0006 per 
cent on our sales. We feel that much of the credit for 
this record is due to the cooperation between our firm 
and our Credit Exchange. We not only ask them for 
information, but gladly give them all the information we 
have available. If all merchants were to reciprocate by 
giving the Credit Exchange such information, the reports 
we receive would be of the very best. 

We ask our customers (or prospective customers, 
rather) to fill out an application for credit (Figure 1). 
This card does not contain as many questions as are usu- 
ally required on credit applications. The reason: We do 
not want to be burdened with carrying a great amount of 
credit information when it is so quickly available for us 
by calling the Exchange and the great number of our 
customers are such good accounts that we need give them 
very little attention. (We try to center our attention on 
the delinquent, slow and inactive accounts.) We do ask 
for their name, address and their former address. 

This latter is of much importance, both to us and the 
Credit Exchange. Perhaps they are moving from one 
part of the city to another. Maybe we have had former 
experience. Or they may be from some other city. In 
either event, this information comes in very handy. The 
items or questions “OWN HOME” and “OWN CAR” 
are psychological, suggestions only and have very little 
import in granting credit. We are interested in knowing 
the bank they do business with and, especially, the gro- 
ceryman who has been serving them. 

We have most of these applications taken in the stores 
by the managers or cashiers, with the understanding that 
they must be sent to the main office and checked through 
the Credit Exchange before the account is opened for 
activity. The report received back from the Credit Ex- 
change is written on the back of the card and the card is 
then filed in an open card file with the customer cards of 
the particular store in which they will trade. 

When a customer moves to another locality and trades 
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with another one of our stores, his account is transferred 
to that store and his card is so transferred in the office. 
Thus, we maintain in the office at all times a card in the 
store file for each customer who trades and has a credit 
rating. After the report is received and checked, we 
notify the store manager whether or not the application 
is accepted. He gets in touch with the applicant and 
advises him either way. 

Springfield is principally a railroad town, the Frisco 
system having three large shops and a large office building 
here; their method of paying their employees on the 15th 
and 31st has quite an effect upon the paying habits of our 
people. These two periods or dates are locally known as 
paydays. 

We have a statement just over the signature of the ap- 
plicant wherein he agrees to pay in full every payday (we 
can’t use the dates as other firms have paydays on differ- 
ent dates) and if he fails to pay in full, a service charge 
is placed on his account. Personally, we do not want this 
extra 2 per cerit on his unpaid balance. We would much 
rather have him pay up in full and we tell him so, and 
this item stimulates prompt payment in full. 

However, on our receipts given when the account is 
paid (see Figure 2) is a printed space for the addition of 
this 2 per cent service charge which is a constant reminder 
that we expect our accounts to be paid in full. This has 
not yet eliminated all balance-carrying customers, but has 
had a marked effect in the reduction of those who would 
carry a balance. 

We have very little difficulty in getting prospective 
customers to sign the application with this statement on it, 
as at the time they are asking for credit, their whole in- 
tention is to pay promptly and they are anxious to show 
us that they can do so. If one complains about the state- 
ment, then that is a signal to check a little closer at the 
Credit Exchange and, usually, we discover why he com- 
plained. 

Under our accounting system, designed by ourselves, 
we require every credit sale to be certified on our cash 
registers. At the close of the day, the register tapes as 
well as a complete accounting report are sent in by each 
store. When received at the office, they are thoroughly 
checked and entered into our books on an accurate sys- 
tem which reveals many things to us, but two things par- 
ticularly on this subject: the daily amount of outstanding 
accounts in each store and a statement of the daily stand- 
ing of that store with our office as to whether the store 
is paying money into the organization or drawing its sup- 
port from the office. If it is drawing its support, the 
manager (who receives back this information daily from 
the office) at once ascertains, by checking his credit file, 
whether or not his customers are paying up promptly or 
letting their accounts ride, or carrying balances. 

We have a form letter (Figure 3) which he has his 
cashier mail to each delinquent account. Usually this is 
all that is necessary. However, sometimes it becomes 
necessary at a later date to remind them again, which is 
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done by letter No. 2 (see Figure 4). This letter when 
received by the customer usually brings an answer either 
by phone or personal interview. We then get the money 
or, at least, get an expression which helps us to decide 
whether to go on and extend further credit or to close 
the account and press it for collection. 

\nother feature of our credit control is that every 
Wednesday night, a list of every account is taken off by 

APPLICATION FOR CREDIT 


l STORE NO. 
J.H. BRIDGER GROCER CO. 


a Date__ 





RE 
RIT, MINI hiss cckics aocenstnsiehemmnctivienin pikaiaaiianseaakadbdiind 
Occupation_......... ne ee eT ee 
Own Home..........Own Car......... Bank with......... 


Former Grocerman 


Other References.._._. ..._.. .. 


J agree to pay this account in full on each of my pavdays or not longer than 30 days. In the event that a balance is left, 
J agree that the JH. BRIDGER GROCER COMPANY may add a charge of 2% per monthon the unpaid balance. In case 
this account is placed with an attorney for collection, | agree to pay ten per cent additional for the collection of the same. 


signature 





Springfield, Mo 





pesesaeeenesisicscsendes By... iwdiig 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


®) 























Dear Customer: 
The remittance solicited in our previous letter 


a 
does. not appear to have been received. 

Please phone me personally if there is any 
question about its correctness. If it has merely 
been overlooked, your check in payment will be 

reciated. 
ae ee Sincerely, 
J. H. BRIDGER GROCER CO. 


BRIDGER STORE NO. 





Balance Due $—____—__ 
9 By — 


TS MUST GE PAID WITHIN G DAYS AFTER ACCOUNT'S OVE 
KTENDEDO MORE THAN 30 OAYS 





CREDIT TERMS: ALL ACCOUN 
IN NO CASE WILL CREDIT sce 
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the store manager and sent in to the office. This is tabu- 
lated on a book which shows the amounts owed by an in- 
dividual over a period of many weeks. For instance: 


Name W eek Ending 

5/5 5/12 5/19 5/26 6/2 
John Doe 15.65 26.14 8.12 27.74 1.45 
Ray Key 19.95 19.95 19.95 19.95 19.95 





J.H. BRIDGER GROCER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
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Dear Customer: 

May we at this time, kindly call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have not yet received your 
check for your grocery bill of last month's pur- 
chases. 

No doubt, payment of it has been merely over- 
looked and we will appreciate your immediaté inves- 
tigation. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. BRIDGER GROCER CO. 


BRIDGER STORE NO, 
Balance Due $ 
1 By. Mgr. 


CREDIT TERMS: ALL ACCOUNTS MUST BE PAIO WITHIN & DAYS AFTER ACCOUNT IS OVE 
IN NO CASE WILL CREDIT BE EXTEN OEO MORE THAN 30 DAYS 


ee ee 


STATEMENT 


J. H. BRIDGER GROCER co. 
STORE NO.W_4 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. Och. /Z 1937 
m__Bxw Dre 
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As these are posted into the book from week to week, 
we can readily discern that there is nothing wrong about 
the John Doe account. These figures reveal that he is 
buying regularly and at pay days making his payments as 
he should. We give very little office attention to this 
type of account and the majority of our accounts are such 
accounts. However, with the Ray Key account, it shows 
that he is neither buying nor paying. We at once place a 
blue metal signal on his card in our card file and notify 
the manager of the store that his account has thus been 
signalled. That means for the manager to get busy. 


Grocery stores are different from other types of busi- 
ness in securing information. It has been the custom of 
people, for many years back, to lean on the groceryman, 
to make him the confidant of their joys, their happiness 
and their troubles. When the blessed event comes into 
the home (the groceryman knew about it a long time 
ago), the proud parents seemingly just await the moment 
when they can take the baby down to the grocery store 
and show it off, weigh it on the scales, etc. 

When Junior gets a special promotion or is given a 
commission as a schoolboy patrolman, he runs down to 
the grocery store to tell about it. The mother comes 
into the store and tells the family’s ups and downs; so 
does the father. Thus do we learn of the family re- 
lationships, layoffs, promotions, vacations and family dif- 
ficulties. So when we notify the manager that Mr. Key’s 
account is delinquent, perhaps he already knows the rea- 
son. Maybe his company has sent him to the East for a 
buying trip and he took his wife along. Maybe his wife 
is out of town and he is eating out till she gets back. Or 
maybe there is real trouble. If the manager does not 


know, he at once gets busy and finds out just what the 


trouble is. 


But, if after another report (or two) has been made 
to the office and Mr. Key’s account is still unpaid, we 
take the blue signal off his card and put on a red signal 
which means that the office is now taking over the collec- 
tion of this account. We employ various methods of col- 
lection. Each customer requires a different kind of atten- 
tion. Sometimes, we merely mail a statement of his ac- 
count to him, with a past due stamp, signed by the writer 
as Auditor. (See Figure 5.) We have found this to 
bring in the results. The store manager, they know him, 
but coming from the Auditor, it inspires a little of awe 
when they receive it. 

(Epitor’s Note: The “Past Due” stamp, mentioned 
above, failed to reproduce in Figure 5. It reads: “Past 
Due! This account has no doubt escaped your notice. 
Will you please favor us with an early settlement and 
oblige?” It is signed “C. E. Wilson, Auditor.’’) 

Sometimes, we write a personal letter and get results. 
We have a very efficient young man whom we have 
trained in a twofold capacity, that of securing and con- 
tacting new prospects and the other of collection of hard 
accounts. A personal call by him usually brings in the 
money. We have two very good rules which we try to 
live up to: Never Get Map and Use Patience. A 
constant hammering away at an account will sooner or 
later bring in the collection. Sometimes we have to re- 
sort to a suit at law for judgment and execution but we 
try to impress upon our customers even then that we 
didn’t want to, they made us do it by refusing to pay. 
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We have had a number of persons whom we have sued 
for their accounts reapply for credit and have found them 
to be excellent customers as they know that we mean 
business when we ask for payment of their accounts. They 
merely had to be taught a lesson. 

Another feature of our credit control system is the 
reading of the society page of our local newspaper. We 
have taught our managers to do this and we find that 
through this reading, we know where our customers are 
and what they are doing. A customer who just can’t 
pay his account, and yet is published in the paper as giv- 
ing a party with a list of guests needs crowding. 

Der 
Management Looks at Retail Credit 
(Continued from page 3.) 

Then, too, it is an invaluable aid for those who must 
live within limited budgets, enabling them to schedule 
their expenditures so that they can pay for this month’s 
purchases out of this month’s income. 

Deferred payment plans enable the customer to buy 
better merchandise and make larger purchases with the 
payments so arranged that they may be paid out of income 
(within a reasonable time). 

For the store, credit is, as I stated in the beginning, a 
business builder. It provides a known steady flow of 
repeat business. Experience proves that there is a natural 
tendency of customers to favor the store where they are 
known and have credit privileges. 

Deferred payment plans (always, of course, with the 
proper control) provide an outlet for sales of better mer- 
chandise and for larger unit sales. This is especially true 
in the case of home furnishings, household appliances, in 
fact of all items of merchandise in the higher-unit-price 
brackets. 

Speaking of proper control of credit, the efforts of the 
National Retail Credit Association, throughout the past 
three years, to provide proper safeguards and control for 
installment credit, are to be commended. 

Installment terms have already been shortened by mem- 
ber stores of the Associated Retailers of St. Louis. 
Many of the St. Louis stores have established maximum 
terms—with minimum down payments and minimum 
monthly payments—on installment contracts. In future, 
St. Louis stores will refrain from advertising “No Money 
Down” or “No Down’ Payment.” 

“Der 
The Barometer of Retail Business 
(Continued from page 11.) 
an increase in collections of one and one-half per cent in 
Tyler, Tex., while credit sales increased 2.0 per cent. 

There seems to be a general feeling of uncertainty and 
uneasiness in Cheyenne, Wyo., which resulted in a de- 
crease of 5.0 per cent in collections and a decrease of 2.0 
per cent in credit and total sales respectively. 

Labor trouble resulted in a decrease of 10.0 per cent 
in collections and 15.0 per cent in credit sales in Aberdeen, 
Wash. The Sino-Japanese war resulted in a curtailment 
of shipments of lumber products to the Orient. . . . Strikes 
and labor unrest also retarded collections and total sales 
in Vancouver, Wash. 

Collections were off 1.5 per cent in San Francisco, 
Calif., while credit sales increased 2.0 per cent. . . . Col- 
lections decreased 1.0 per cent while credit sales increased 
2.0 per cent in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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One Plan for Making 
Quick Credit Decisions 


By DANIEL D. GAGE, JR., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Business Administration; Instructor in Credit 
Management; School of Business Administration, University of 


Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


ROBABLY 75 per cent of the cases involving ap- 

plications for credit before the retail merchant can 

be decided “Yes,” “No,” or “Yes” with modifica- 
tions. Particularly is this apt to be true if the credit 
granter has ample time to gather facts upon which to 
base his decision. It is to be presumed that he has a credit 
file or has access to the credit information collected by 
the merchants through a retail credit bureau. 

The cases which test the credit man’s perspicacity to 
the utmost are the 25 per cent which might be termed 
the “borderline” or questionable credit risks. It may be 
that a large portion of these will ultimately fall in the 
riskless category when all the facts are known. But in 
the initial interview or when the application is being 
made, there may be so few facts available that the granter 
is literally taking a step in the dark. 

If the customer can be held off long enough, facts can 
be marshalled through the retail credit bureau and its af- 
filiates throughout the country upon which to base a sound 
judgment, no matter from where the customer comes. The 
most trying cases are those where appearance and manner 
of the applicant indicate that he or she is a good moral 
risk yet there is the lurking doubt that he or she is just 
putting on “company manners” to overawe the credit 
manager. 

Usually, these doubtful cases are concomitant with cir- 
cumstances where the applicant, making an appearance in 
the store for the first time, wants to take out expensive 
merchandise immediately, upon a credit basis. It is up to 
the credit man to make a‘ quick decision which has far- 
reaching results. 

If the applicant before him is a well-dressed woman 
with plenty of savoir-faire, how can he always tell in a 
short interview whether she is a respectable matron who, 
if affronted by brusque treatment, will do the store ir- 
reparable damage by telling her friends of the treatment, 
or whether she is that type of person who lives (or at 
least clothes herself) by her wits and by contracting ob- 
ligations that she never intends to fulfill? Such situa- 
tions are rather common in the select specialty shops, de- 
partment stores, and women’s ready-to-wear stores. 

To summarize, the situation is this: The customer has 
selected a high-priced piece of merchandise; she has never 
opened a charge account with this store. She wants to 
take the article with her; she tells a plausible story, but 
there is no proof other than her words; and perhaps, in 
the interview, she has made a contradictory statement 
which throws the credit man on guard. To ask the cus- 
tomer to return later would cause her to depart imme- 
diately in a huff. What would you do? 

One store in a metropolitan city has developed a plan 
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to meet just such situations. It is, of course, more adapt- 
able to large stores because it is in these establishments 
that the volume of this kind of cases warrants some spe- 
cial attention. It can, however, be modified to meet con- 
ditions in smaller stores. Perhaps the most interesting 
way to present this method would be by dialogue or play 
form with injections by the writer where necessary to 
carry the reader behind the scenes: 

SCENE ONE: (Coat and Suit Department of a high 
class women’s ready-to-wear store. Characters: Salesgirl 
and woman customer, slightly overdressed with jewelry 
which might or might not be paste.) 

Salesgirl: “I think you have made a very wise pur- 
chase in this coat, madame. It will require no alteration.” 

Customer: “You said this was $125.00?” 

Salesgirl: “Yes, do you want to charge this?” 

Customer: “Yes, and I shall want to take it with me, 
for I want to wear it at the country club tonight.” 

Salesgirl: “Under what name is your charge account 
here, Mrs. i 

Customer: “Skippe, but I have never opened a charge 
account here. You see, I have bought most of my things 
before at Marshall and Scotts.” 

Salesgirl: “That will be easily arranged, Mrs. Skippe, 
but as we are not allowed to o.k. credit, let us see Mr. 
Sharpe who, I am sure, will accommodate you. For my 
sales slip, what is your full name and address, Mrs. 
Skippe ?” 

Customer: “Mrs. Mae Skippe, 1875 Emerald Street.” 

The two characters walk off the stage toward the of- 
fice of Mr. Sharpe, the credit man. The salesgirl has torn 
out the “Sales Slip” which reads: 

“Mrs. Mae Skippe, 1875 Emerald Street. Claims to 
have account at Marshall Scott’s. Coat $125. In city 
past three months.”’ 

ScENE Two: (The salesgirl and customer are ap- 
proaching the office of Mr. Sharpe, the credit manager. 
As they pass the desk of Mr. Sharpe’s secretary, the sales- 
girl drops the “Sales Slip” on her desk and then ushers the 
customer into the credit manager’s office. ) 

Salesgirl: “Mrs. Skippe, Mr. Sharpe. Mrs. Skippe has 
selected one of our new spring coats. It is a perfect fit 
and she wishes to take it with her. She would like to 
open a charge account. I am sure Mr. Sharpe can take 
care of you, Mrs. Skippe. If you will excuse me, I'll 
have to hurry back to the department.” 

Mr. Sharpe: “Thank you, Miss Keene. Won't you 
be seated, Mrs. Skippe?” 

Mrs. Skippe: “Thank you.” 


Mr. Sharpe: “We are always glad to welcome new ac- 
(Continued on page 30.) 





This Business of Industrial Banking 


By JOHN J. MASON 


Secretary-Manager, Morgan Plan Company, Mobile, Ala. 


We think of the mind as a human mechanism with 
which to remember, when as a matter of fact, one of the 
noblest functions of the mind is to forget.—Jinarajadasa. 


HE industrial banker is apt to say “that is very in- 

teresting, but Jinarajadasa was speaking of spirit- 

ual things. We are interested in material things.” 
Except for a few spiritual palpabilities, which we all ac- 
cept, we are not inclined to speculate in the realm of 
higher spiritualities. However, the law seems immutable 
to material things as well as spiritual. 

While we are studying courses to develop our memory, 
nature is constantly developing our “forgettery.” Sacred 
writ, no doubt, contains the wisdom of the ages, and those 
who compiled it attempted to get first things first. Hence, 
the precedence of teaching the law of the economic cycle 
as taught by the parable, in Genesis, of the “fat years and 
the lean years.” 

That law was old when sages discovered it. It has 
been a written truth thousands of years. Many times, 
humans have forgotten about it, only to find that they 
had to face the law they had forgotten, to their embarrass- 
ment. 

The very recent years have been fat ones. ‘“Forget- 
teries” have become highly developed. Economic develop- 
ments of the past six weeks might well admonish us to 
take cognizance of Jinarajadasa’s law, as well as the law 
of the economic cycle. 


No man can look into the future and tell what it holds. 
This much seems reasonably certain, however: If these 
recent years have been “fat years’”—the years which are 
to follow are to be “lean ones.” Already, there are some 
evidences that the cycle has started downward. Indus- 
trial bankers are reminded that financial institutions do 
not lose money in bad times. They lose it in good times. 
They simply discover the loss after hard years have set in! 

Every industrial banker knows the temptation to 
“loosen up” when “everything’s Jake’—but we are re- 
minded of the headaches of the years of reckoning. We 
cannot expect to operate without losses. It is quite pos- 
sible for even the best piece of business we put on our 
books to go sour overnight, but by weighing carefully 
every piece of business which comes to us now, we can 
avoid many losses in the “lean years” to come. _ 

Advertising is a phase of every industrial banker’s 
struggle for profit, to which he must give much thought. 
No doubt, there are times when he asks himself the ques- 
tion, “Does it do my organization any good to advertise?” 
“Ves!” It is not enough to do good. We must let the 
whole world know we are doing good. Of course there 
must be intelligence, dignity and attractiveness to our ads, 
and they must be so worded as to point out to people that 
our business makes loans to serve their definite needs. 


For years, we have seen such ads as “Money to Loan, 
by Shark & Company” or “We Lend Money—Three Ball 
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Brothers’—but the advertising of the industrial banker 
must be worded to apprise the patron that he is trying 
to take care of his very specific needs, such as taxes, auto- 
mobile licenses, school expenses, vacations, maternity cases, 
hospitalization, etc., and that all loans are repayable over 
a long period of time in small installments. They should 
see to it that their ads play up the cheerful side of life, 
and not the doleful. 


One industrial banker plays up on vacation loans at the 
proper season of the year. He points out that vacations 
are necessities, and not luxuries. ‘That money spent on 
vacations oftentimes prevents larger expenditures later for 
illness. Beautiful displays can be arranged, and assistance 
may be obtained from some of the bus lines and passenger 
departments of some of the large railroads and steamship 
lines. 

What industrial banker has not asked himself the ques- 
tion, “What can I do to increase my volume?” Why 
not try to develop new types of business rather than try 
to increase the volume of a specific type which is already 
pushed to capacity? Why not find new sources from 
which to create conditional sales contracts? 

One industrial banker is making money from financing 
the sale of awnings. Another has found that there is a 
growing demand for venetian blinds. Independent sew- 
ing machine dealers are becoming more numerous, and 
they offer a fertile field for an industrial banker’s cultiva- 
tion. One industrial banker reports he made money 
financing cemetery lots. 

While the industry is comparatively new, and has en- 
joyed rather pleasing growth, it must not be forgotten 
that it had its inception in the desire to get help to the 
little fellow. So, in financing any of the above mentioned 
items, we are getting financial assistance to the class, who, 
for many years, had no place to go for it. 


From the social life of American colleges have come, 
more or less inadvertently, many worth-while practices. 
For instance the “Bull Session.” Who is to say that the 
“Bull Session” of the little group of friends, after the con- 
vention closes for the day, is not of great value? 

Industrial bankers should meet often. Even where two 
or three are gathered together over the coffee cups to talk 
shop—if each brings an idea, then each goes away en- 
riched with three ideas. 

Industrial banking is one of the “youngsters” which 
shows promise. Few industries have developed so rapidly 
and yet so soundly. One midwest college has recognized 
its importance by including the teaching of it in its cur- 
riculum, Other bankers have recognized its value, and 
have begun to include it in their operations. Its future 
seems bright, sound and of long life—offering unusual 
opportunities to unusual men and women who will give 
it their time and talent. 
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Taking the Credit Application 


By SIDNEY MARKS 


Credit Manager, The Vogue (Women’s Apparel), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HEN a prospective charge customer calls on us 

for the purpose of opening an account, this is 

usually the first contact made with the Credit 
Department. As first impressions are nearly always last- 
ing ones (and thus we are given the chance of making a 
real sale), it is up to whoever receives the applicant to 
cash in on this opportunity. For those institutions whose 
ramifications are so extensive that their set-up does not 
permit of the interview being made by the Credit Man- 
ager himself I cannot speak, but I firmly believe that, 
whenever possible, the customer should be greeted by the 
head of the department and, if possible, the application 
taken by this executive. Thus, for reasons that I shall 
attempt to develop, I seldom, if ever, delegate this impor- 
tant matter to any of my assistants. 

It has been truly said that the first step is the most 
dificult, as witness the child who is just beginning to 
walk—one of the easiest things we do when once we learn 
how. The first step in getting a favorable customer reac- 
tion is the manner in which we proceed about it. It is a 
simple matter to ask stereotyped questions or make de- 
mands. The customer usually responds in direct propor- 
tion to the manner in which we create the desire or un- 
intentionally build resistance. “They either do or they 
don’t!” 

Somewhat like the dog, whose intelligence Uncle Alec 
was always bragging about. “He can’t do a single trick, 
I have to admit, but when I ask him, ‘Are you coming 
or ain’t you?’ he either comes or he don’t.” . 


To begin with, we must remember that there are a 
large number of people who are not “in the know”—who 
are on the defensive in their attitude when we first meet 
them across the desk, because they believe the credit de- 
partment is the turn-down Department—that we are 
anxiously seeking the opportunity to say “No” and that 
it is difficult to open an account and not as simple as we 
desire to make it if she is good. 

There was a time when the customer was tacitly given 
to understand that the Credit Department was doing her 
a great favor if she be permitted to open an account and 
that she should be duly grateful and appreciative. To the 











Author’s Note: 


This article does not deal with the mechan- 
ics of the credit application, but is intended to 
discuss the broader phase of how best to pro- 
ceed with the interview. 








contrary, we should realize that we are the favored ones, 
because in the majority of cases she will do most of her 
purchasing in our store if she has an account, and we 
should accordingly be grateful for the privilege of serv- 
ing her and the opportunity offered to sell her in larger 
volume by reason of this service. 

In taking the application we should always remember 
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that the average man or woman dislikes being questioned 
—most of us refuse to be “third degreed”—so if the per- 
son on the other side of the desk suspects that in our ques- 
tioning there is any such attitude we are sunk. It is easy 
to get people to talk and tell us what we want to know 
without being too direct in our queries. 

There are fundamentals with which we are all familiar, 
but which we sometimes overlook in playing this game. 
The one I consider of greatest importance is the ability 
to be natural and human. 
put our prospect at ease. This can be accomplished by 
the simple method of visiting with her for a few moments 
and making her feel perfectly at home by injecting some 
simple impersonal remarks to lighten the tension. People 
like others who display an interest in those things which 
are of interest to them and if the one planning the inter- 
view will attempt to find some subject of mutual interest 
that first and hardest step will be taken easily. 


Primarily, it is necessary to 


First impressions, as we all know, are most frequently 
erroneous ones and if we jump at hasty conclusions early 
in the interview we are apt to make the mistake of as- 
suming that the prospect is not a worth-while one and 
thus lose a mighty good customer for our store. It is 
sometimes difficult for us, who are required to listen to 
sO many statements which are frequently proved untrue, 
to keep ourselves in the proper frame of open-mindedness 
which is so necessary if we do the kind of a job in con- 
tacting the public that it is the duty of our Department 
to perform. 

Skepticism leads to snootiness if we do not watch our 
step. How many times have we been guilty of inwardly 
(figuratively speaking) turning up our noses at some ap- 
parently mild, insignificant-appearing prospect, whom we 
later find to our everlasting chagrin has the many req- 
uisites of character, high moral standing and ability to 
take care of obligations—even though they frequently may 
be small—much better and more faithfully than the one 
who at first blush we presumed was really the kind we 
wanted on our books and later found “had us” and we 
not them? 

It is a rather strange fact but nevertheless true that in 
developing a sale, in a very high percentage of cases the 
deal is either closed or lost right at the outset—at the 
first contact between buyer and seller—so it is most im- 
perative that we create the proper impression and make 
our prospect like us—which can be done if we educate 
ourselves to become likable. People like those who in 
turn like other folks and prove that they do by their at- 
titudes. 

Character and personality are synonymous. Being con- 
siderate and respectful in our treatment of those with 
whom we come in contact will indelibly impress these 
worth-while characteristics upon individuals with whom 
we transact business. Therefore, what a wonderful and 
golden opportunity is offered to us of the credit fraternity 
in building good will and confidence into those who come 

(Continued on page 27.) 


How Birmingham Credit Men 
Handle “Rush” Transactions 


By WM. V. TRAMMELL 


Manager, Merchants Credit Association, Birmingham, Ala. 


ECENTLY we asked a number of credit men, in 
different lines of business, how they handle “rush” 
applications for credit. The replies were so inter- 

esting that I am passing them on to CREDIT Wor p read- 
ers, in the hope that they will find them as full of interest 
as I did. (The “Blue Book,” to which many of them 
refer, is a rating book which we publish. ) 

“I have had a great deal of experience with cus- 
tomers wanting to open an account at once and carry the 
merchandise with them,” said H. B. Hall, Credit Man- 
ager of Odum, Bowers & White. 

“My experience has taught me not to get excited, for 
about 50 per cent of these are individuals whom you 
would not sell after a credit investigation. 

“T have had the salesman come down with them and 
tell me how good they were and that ‘if this credit is not 
OK’d at once the sale will be lost.’ This still does not 
excite me. These persons usually come in late in the 
afternoon or on Saturdays, when we are very busy. A 
great many ask me to call up a personal friend of theirs. 
I tell them we do not call anyone direct but that our re- 
ports are all checked through the Merchants Credit As- 
sociation. 

“T use the ‘Blue Book’ to good advantage on this type 
of customer. If they show up reasonably well I try to 
‘help them but if not, or if they have no credit record at 
all, I have them wait until I can get an MCA report. I 
hold the merchandise until I get the report and then send 
it out—if okeh. Otherwise, I decline them the next day. 

“Of course, some individuals, when told we cannot 
open the account until we have cleared their application 
through the Bureau, just say, ‘Oh, well, leave it alone. 
. . . I'll go some other place for my credit is good any- 
where.’ Such persons, we find, are trying to give us the 
‘rush act’ and are the type that could not be sold after a 
thorough credit investigation.” 

“In our store I find that the RUSH in most of the 
‘Rush Cases’ is not for immediate delivery of the mer- 
chandise but is based on the customer’s desire to go ahead 
and make her selection while she is downtown and has 
this particular purchase on her mind,” said J. P. North- 
rup, Credit Manager of Parisian Co. 

“And so this gives me my cue as to how to handle the 
customer. I usually suggest that she go ahead and select 
the apparel she wishes, delivery to be made the next day. 
This gives me ample time to get a complete MCA report 
and to clear the application through the regular channels. 

“Occasionally, of course, the customer has to take the 
merchandise with her. In such cases we call MCA and 
if the last check-up on the party is recent enough and it 
is favorable, we open the account. If the report had not 
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been checked recently, and contained ‘unfavorable’ ele- 
ments, we ask MCA to call the references and bring the 
report up-to-date. In such cases we ask the customer to 
select the merchandise and tell her it will be sent out if 
her credit record proves okeh.” 

“We run into a lot of RUSH cases,” said W. J. Brandes, 
Credit Manager of Western Auto Supply Company, “and 
in most cases I find that the customer is honestly in a 
hurry for the goods and that he is entitled to credit. 

“He is downtown to buy a radio. He wants to buy it 
now ... he will buy it now .. . either from us or some 
other store. 

“Or he comes in and wants two tires for his car. He 
needs them ‘right now’—we want his business—and so I 
make every effort to clear his credit so that the sale can 
be made. I find that I can sell 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
of these RUSH cases and we've built up a lot of business 
for the reason that we extend every facility to clear credits 
quickly. In all cases we use the regular credit applica- 
tion form. I call the Bureau—if the report had been 
checked up within six months and is favorable, we okeh 
the credit. 

“T place a good deal of emphasis on ‘ability’ to pay and 
for that reason I put a great deal of emphasis on check- 
ing the employment factor. Sometimes this can be verified 
by the applicant himself. He will have his badge or 
identification card with him. If he hasn’t, I make every 
effort to establish this quickly so that the sale can be 
concluded.” 

“We have very little trouble handling RUSH cases,” 
said J. B. Gaines, Credit Manager of Killgore Furniture 
Company, “and one of the reasons is that we can always 
offer a plausible answer as to why it will be impossible to 
make delivery of the goods until the day following. 

“In the case of refrigerator sales, I tell them that we 
would not think of sending out this equipment until it 
had been put on the line and thoroughly tested under 
freezing temperatures, so that we could be absolutely cer- 
tain it would give 100 per cent satisfaction. 

“In cases involving furniture items a ready answer— 
made always with a smile and an apology—is that we have 
done so much business during the past two days that our 
delivery department is behind and cannot possibly get 
this to their home under 24 hours. 

“Usually, I am very frank with the customer and in 
cases where the goods MusT be delivered at once, or taken 
away, I tell them we will have to clear their application 
through MCA and ask if they have not other business 
while downtown and cannot come back in an hour or so. 
In most cases they KNOW we are going to investigate their 
credit and no resentment is felt.”’ 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Louis Phillips 

Louis Phillips, President of Burger-Phillips Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., died at his home September 7, after 
a heart attack. 

Born in Tass, Hungary, Mr. Phillips went to Birming- 
ham in 1885 and was connected with Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb for ten years before resigning to enter business with 
his brother I. Phillips, and Jacob Burger. He was rec- 
ognized in Birmingham as an outstanding contributor to 
philanthropic and civic movements. 


* * * 


Fred W. Evans 


Fred W. Evans, President of D. H. Holmes Co., New 
Orleans, died October 13, at the age of 66, of a heart at- 
tack. He joined the Holmes store in 1909 as Superin- 
tendent. “Two years later, he was made Vice-President 
and General Manager and in 1918 was na:ned President. 
He is survived by a son, Hugh McClosky Evans. 


~~ 
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New Indirect Lighting System in Associated Retail Credit Bureau of Saint Louis 


St. Louis Credit Women Elect 


The newly-organized St. Louis Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club, at its first meeting, October 20, elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: 

President, Mrs. Julia Garrison, Alex F. Kessler Fur 
Co.; Vice-President, Miss Madeline Crane, Grimm & 
Gorly; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen Weiss, Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis. 
Directors: Miss Edith Bonnet; Miss Essie January; 
Miss E. Stockman; and Miss Mary Jennings. 


* * * 


St. Louis Bureau Installs New Lighting System 


The photograph below shows the new indirect lighting 
system just installed in their workshop by the Associated 
Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis. 
Thirty-three lights were installed at a cost of $600. 

The bureau proper occupies 4,000 square feet of floor 
space and has 16 Telautographs, 4 telephone turrets and 
one monitor board and 36 telephone lines. It houses 
1,300,000 master cards in its files. 

Mr. August J. Kruse, Manager of the Credit Bureau, 
was Secretary of the National Association in its early 
years and also Editor of The Crepir Wor tp. 














Cleveland Honors President Ross 


HEN 350 people attend a meeting to honor a 
man it’s an occasion. And when that number gath- 
ers at a noon luncheon, it’s even more notable. 

That’s what happened in Cleveland on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 30, when the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s 
Company turned its regular weekly experience-exchange 
meeting into a luncheon in honor of President J. Gor- 
don Ross. 

President Ross was in Cleveland attending the national 
convention of the American Gas Association. 

Giles C. Driver, Past President of the National Asso- 
ciation, is president of the Cleveland association. When 
he learned that President Ross would be in Cleveland, he 
invited him to a meeting of the Cleveland group. When 
he learned that President Ross is chairman of the Con- 
sumer Relations Committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, he asked for a talk on ‘““The Value of Public Re- 
lations in Business.” 

From then on, everyone knew that a real event was 
developing. 

A special committee of 
thirty was organized, divided 
into six teams. Each team- 
member pledged himself (or 
herself) to have ten people 
at the meeting. The final 
count shows that not a sin- 
gle committee worker failed 
to keep this pledge! 

The way the Cleveland 
newspapers went for the 
story is indicated by the re- 
production opposite of the 
layout which appeared in late 
editions of the Cleveland 
Press the day of the meeting. 

In his talk, President Ross 
said that the first contact 
made with the customer in 
the credit department is 
probably the most vital con- 
tact in the business. He 
stressed the fact that every- 
one, from president to of- 
fice boy, has a definite re- 
sponsibility in the matter of 
attracting and holding cus- 
tomers. 

If atmosphere and treat- 
ment in the credit depart- 
ment are right, he said, the 
business has made a friend. 

“Does your credit depart- 
ment scrutinize customers in 
such a way,” he asked, “as 
to make them wonder why 
they came to deal at your 
place anyway?” 

Accurate, speedy authoriz- 
ing and courteous collecting 
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are other points in credit procedure that he said play an 
important part in building or losing customer good will. 


President Ross cited figures released by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce showing why people leave one 
place to trade in another. ‘Easy credits’ stood sixteenth 
on the list of reasons, he said. ‘Low price” was tenth. 
“Quality” headed the list. ‘Friendly and courteous treat- 
ment” came second. 


Explanation of Photographs 


J. Gordon Ross of Rochester, N. Y., is President of 
the National Retail Credit Association and Giles C. 
Driver Credit Manager of The May Company and Past 
President of the National Association. Mr. Borer is 
Secretary-Treasurer of the J. B. Pearce Co., and Mr. 
Belden is Assistant Vice-President of the Land Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co. 

J. J. Galvin is Service Superintendent of Wm. J. Tay- 
lor Son & Co., Mrs. Bartlett is Manager of the Trade 
Reporting Department of the Cleveland Bureau, and 
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Mrs. Bell is President of the Women’s Credit Club. Mr. 
Pierce is Vice-President and Secretary and Mr. Merri- 
field Vice-President and Treasurer of the Higbee Com- 
pany. 

H. B. Jackson is Credit Manager of Ransom & Ran- 
dolph Co. Miss Daley is Credit Assistant and Miss 
Kinney Credit Manager of the I. J. Fox Co., while Miss 
Roemer is Assistant Treasurer of Chandler & Rudd Co. 

“Der 
“Borderline” Accounts -- 
(Continued from page 9.) 

If it is an open account, temporary suspension of fur- 
ther purchases should be made. In this way you will 
limit the amount that he has charged and it will not be 
as hard for him to pay up and start over as if you had 
allowed him to become three, four or five months in 
arrears. 

Such a policy may seem a little stringent in a highly 
competitive field but if we credit men are going to re- 
duce to a minimum these Borderline accounts, we will 
all have to stick together and adopt a somewhat simi- 
lar policy. 

Der 
Taking the Credit Application 
(Continued from page 23.) 

to us to be inducted into our ledgers as charge customers 
and who if properly welcomed and then considerately 
treated will join that ever-growing number who truly feel 
that our store is their store and will in turn recompense 
us with their material things by “trading” with us more 
exclusively and passing up that other store which refuses 
to do those simple things that tie customers to us and 
make them truly our real friends and contributors. 

We live and learn. Mark Twain once said, ‘““When | 
was a boy of 14 my Father was so ignorant that I could 
hardly stand to have the old man around—but when 
got to be 21 I was astonished at how much the Old Man 
had learned in 7 years.” As we go along life’s pathway, 
if we use our eyes to see and our ears to hear, we will be 
bound to recognize the fact that there is a lot of good and 
truth and honor in the most of us and as we learn more 
about people the more we will believe in the majority of 
them and the desirability of having those we find worth 
while on our books. The easiest and simplest way to 
make true friends and at the same time really discover 
what we want to know (and thus be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff) is by taking the first step—the ap- 
plication—right. 





Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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$2058.42 Collected 
Through Stickers! 








ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
SALEM MASS 


August 18, 1937 


National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ATTENTION: Mr. L. S. Crowder 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 


This letter will confirm an order for 1,000 
stickers wnich we mailed to you yesterday. 


Thies is the second order within the past few 
weeks. I thought vossibly your organization would be 
interested in knowing of the success we have had through 
the use of these stickers. 


We have used approximately 900 of the original 
order and during the month of July, and two weeks of 
August, we collected 91,591.21 in full payment of accounts. 
Approximately $300.00 was received in partial payments, 
and $167.21 was collected through the medium of placing 
Gelinquent accounts on a budget basis of payment. 


This, I think, is a very excellent showing, and I 
am only too glad to pass this information on to you for 
the benefit of someone else who may be interested in using 
these stickers. 
With best personal regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, Inc. 


ACM i. 


Cre anager 








And Here Is 
the Sticker 
That Did It! 


.. The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, 
is the one mentioned 
in Mr. Seaman’s let- won’t you send 
ter. It is one of the us a check— 
old “National” series, 5 please? 

which we had discon- Thank You! 


tinued. 








NOW that we've 
reminded you, 














But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 








“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord- 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive St. Louis 





Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 














Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


Passing of Channing E. Sweitzer 


The world of retailing was plunged into mourning by 
news of the death of Channing E. Sweitzer October 5. 
He had been managing director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association for the past nine years. 

Funeral services were held October 7 from his home 
in Ridgewood, N. J. Burial was in Glen Rock, Pa., his 
birthplace. The list of pallbearers included prominent 
merchants from all over the nation. One trade paper 


styled the list “A Who’s Who of Retailing.” 


* ** * 


Important Bankruptcy Hearings 

Hearings are expected to commence in the near future 
before Senators O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Van Nuys of 
Indiana, and Steiwer of Oregon, a sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, on H.R. 8046, the general 
Bankruptcy revision bill. 

This bill contains a wage-earner amortization provision 
for which the National Retail Credit Association has 
fought long and hard but it is not in the form as endorsed 
at the Omaha Convention—certain essential provisions 
having been omitted from the bill when it passed the 
House. The Association will be represented at these 
hearings, but each and every member should ask his 
Senator and Congressman to interest themselves in restor- 
ing these omitted provisions. 

Please write the National Office at once for summary 
of these omitted provisions, and explanation concerning 
same. ‘This analysis and explanation will help you in 
your conference with your Senator or Congressman. Space 
does not permit detailing them in this issue of The Crepit 
Wor _p. 


* * * 


A Correction on Minneapolis’ Election 


In the October issue we erroneously reported the an- 
nual election of the Minneapolis Credit Exchange, Inc. 
This report should have referred to the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of Minneapolis as the officers and directors 
shown were elected by that organization and not by the 
Credit Exchange. 


+ * * 


Lienhard Succeeds Evans as Holmes Head 


Robert Lienhard, formerly Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer of the D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd., 
New Orleans, was recently named President and General 
Manager of his firm to succeed the late Fred Evans whose 
death is noted elsewhere in this issue. 

James A. Smith, formerly Credit Manager, succeeds 
Mr. Lienhard as Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer. 

Hubert Fielder, formerly Assistant Credit Manager, is 
now Credit Manager, succeeding Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Lienhard was, for a number of years, Credit Man- 
ager of the Holmes Company and, in 1921, was elected 
as a Director of the National Retail Credit Association. 
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The National Office offers its felicitations on his promo- 
tion. 
= 


La Crosse Leaves Department of Commerce 


We regret to announce that Mr. H. T. La Crosse, who 
has been in charge of the Retail Credit Survey since it 
was first established in 1927, has resigned from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to accept a position with the 
Social Security Board in connection with analytical sur- 
veys on State unemployment compensation budgets. Mr. 
La Crosse has won deserved recognition for his contribu- 
tions to the subject of retail credit. 

The survey will be conducted by the Market Data 
Section of the Department’s Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion, the chief of which is Mr. E. L. Lloyd. 


* * 


Twelfth District to Hold Annual Meeting at 
National Convention 


The Board of Directors of the Twelfth District of the 
National Retail Credit Association have decided to hold 
that district’s annual meeting at the National Convention 
in Pittsburgh next June. 


This is the second district to take this action, similar 
action by District 2 having been announced in the October 
Crepit Wor Lp. 

* * * 

The Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City, 

Inc., held their annual dinner dance at the Waldorf- 


Astoria, October 23. 
* * * 


Vice-President Karpeles Promoted and Honored 


Leo M. Karpeles, First Vice-President of the National 
Association, was recently named Secretary-Treasurer of 
his firm, The Burger-Phillips Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., and was also named a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

In addition, he was recently crowned a Thirty-third 
Degree Mason in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 7 


A Kenosha, Wis., debtor, according to an Associated 
Press report, returned a merchant’s bill with this nota- 
tion: “Please refer to Matthew 19:29.” The merchant 
did and read this: “Have patience with me and I will 
pay thee all.” 

* * 


What Is the Most Important Retail Credit 
Problem for 19387? 


Once again we ask that annual question! Members are 
urged to send their replies to reach us not later than 
December 15. Please limit your reply to fifty words and 
sign it with your full name and official title with your 
firm, as all replies will be published beginning in the 
January Crepir Wor Lp. 
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Wilson Elected Director of Gimbel’s 


Harry E. Wilson, head of the Department of Accounts 
of Gimbel’s Pittsburgh store, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of Gimbel’s-Pittsburgh. He 
has been connected with the store since its inception. 

For five years he was president of the Retail Credit 
Association of Pittsburgh, of which he is now a director. 
He has also been a member of the administrative com- 
mittee of The Credit Bureau, Inc., of Pittsburgh, since 
it was organized. 

R. M. Overall was also elacted Treasurer of Gimbel’s- 
Pittsburgh, filling the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Richard J. Blum. 

* * * 
J. A. White Named Vice-President of 
Harris Stores 


J. A. White has been named Vice-President and Credit 
Manager of The Harris Stores Company, Pittsburgh, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. L. 
Michaels. 

* 7“ * 


Pittsburgh Association Elects 


At its recent annual election, the Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pa., elected the following officers 
and directors: President, H. C. Engel; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. G. Kaessner; Second Vice-President, A. C. 
Dunn; Third Vice-President, C. W. Orwig; Secretary, 
C. Guy Ferguson; Treasurer, Franklin Blackstone. Di- 
— John Gwyer; Miss M. A. Schwalm; Felix 

Weil; J. A. White; W. G. Burson; W. H. Eichen- 
berg; and Harry Kern. 


* * * 


Nelson Street Joins Farrington 


H. Nelson Street has resigned from the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York to join the Farrington’ 
Manufacturing Company and do special work in promo- 
tion of the “Charga-Plate” system. 

* * * 


Pittsburgh Busy on Convention 


Pittsburgh forecasters are already prophesying a record- 
breaking attendance for the National Convention in 
Pittsburgh next June. Colonel Franklin Blackstone has 
been named General Convention Chairman and will 
shortly announce the various committees. 

+ * * 


William Penn Official Convention Hotel 


The William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the of- 
ficial hotel for the National Convention to be held in 
Pittsburgh next June. Members are requested to send 
reservations to Charles R. Wilson, Sales Manager, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., until the official Reserva- 
tions Committee is appointed. We have already had re- 
quests for information about reservations. 

* * * 


“The average store can expect about 20 per cent de- 
linquents each month,” L. E. Krantz, Treasurer of Leath 
& Co., Chicago, and National Chairman for 1936 of the 
Controllers’ Division of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, told that body at its recent annual meeting. 
The subject of his address was “Refinancing Delinquent 
Customers.” 
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Letters That | 


Cross 
The Editor’s Desk 
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We thought you might be interested in knowing that 
the local Association had its Annual Fall Meeting on 
October 5, at which 232 local members and friends were 
present. This was one of our largest attendances, and it 
was in the form of a dinner meeting at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Empress Hotel. 

We were addressed by Mr. Chas. E. Banner, Credit 
Manager of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Vancouver, on 
“Credit Granting, 1937.” This was a review of funda- 
mental problems of the credit manager, and the most 
sound methods at present in use. 

We also were addressed by Dr. W. J. Hindley, of the 
Washington Merchants’ Association, Seattle, who gave a 
very inspiring address on the “Problems of the Retail 
Merchants.” —H. B. Dawson, Secretary, Credit Grant- 
ers’ Association of Victoria, B. C. 

*_* * 


We read The Crepir Wor Lp extensively and appre- 
ciate the great assistance you afford us in handling our 
installment loans—JoHN E. Bicotns, President, The 
Flatbush National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


I believe that you have done a splendid job on the in- 
stallment terms problem. Unfortunately, sellers of goods 
on the installment plan did not fully appreciate your re- 
marks (made editorially) several years ago.—Geo. K. 
Friep, Manager, Merchants Credit Bureau, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 


Pm. CREDIT WORLD, published monthly at St. Louis, Mo., for October 1, 





rs of Missouri, 
City of St. Louis, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Lindley S. Crowder, who, havin been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Crepit Wor tp, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required. by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: . 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 


Publisher, National Retail Credit Association ii _.St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, Lindley S. Crowder_ soni St. Louis, Mo. 
Managing Editor, Daniel J. ‘Hannefin___- St. Louis, Mo. 
Business Manager, Arthur H. Hert. St. Louis, Mo. 


2. That the owner is: National Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. J. Gordon Ross, President, c/o Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; > M. Karpel es, First Vice-Pres., c/o Burger Phillips Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; E. Kaiser, Second Vice- Pres., c/o Bullock's, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Arthur H. — Secretary, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; L. S. 
Crowder, Treasurer, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. No stock. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 


other securities than as so stated by him. 
L. 8. CROWDER, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1937. 
Mary E. Riordan 
(My commission expires May 5, 1941.) 



























A Message from the Research 


Committee 
By LEONARD BERRY 


Credit Manager, B. Forman Co., Rochester, New York 


President J. Gordon Ross announces the appointment 
of the Research Committee of the thirteen districts of 
the National Retail Credit Association for the year 
1937-1938. The members of the committee are as follows: 

Chairman 


mM. ¥ 





Leonard Berry, B. Forman Co., Rochester, 


District 1—L. R. Gelinas, Gamble Desmond Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

District 2.—William Colburn, Savard & Colburn, 
Albany, N. Y. 

District 3.—H. H. Fettes, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

District 4—H. G. Orndorff, B. Lowenstein & Bro.., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

District 5.—T. J. Mangin, Jr.. Wm. D. Hardy & 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

District 6—H. R. Amos, Magee’s, Inc., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

District 7.—R.C. Warren, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

District 8.—Mike Weinstein, Foley Brothers, Hous- 

ton, Tex. 

Alex Jex, Peoples Finance & Thrift Co., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

District 10.—L. L. Harris, Boultbee, Ltd., Vancouver, 
2 <., Can. 

District 11.—Earl Casey, Hale Brothers, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

District 12.—E. A. Epstein, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 

L. E. Gillhouse, Halbach-Schroeder Co., 

Quincy, IIl. 





District 9. 


District 13. 





It has always been my feeling that the chairman of any 
committee is simply the focal point of the committee’s 
activities; the spokesman of all; the enunciator of com- 
bined ideas. With this thought in mind, I sent to each 
committee member a letter asking for his own ideas and 
suggestions. ‘The response to this letter has been very 
gratifying. 

As a result, I am accumulating a substantial folder of 
the letters of these men and feel confident that when we 
hear from all, it will be possible to prepare: a satisfactory 
program for our year’s work. 

The National Retail Credit Association, like all asso- 
ciations, must adequately serve its members in order to 
fulfill its highest function. The Research Committee 
wants to render the best possible service to the Associa- 
tion and its members and to this end will spend time and 
effort in the investigation of those phases of retail credit 
which seem worthy of such expenditure. 


To the entire body of members I now address a cor- 
dial appeal to send any comments, suggestions or ideas 
that they may have so that the Research Committee may 
adequately and properly fulfill its function of carrying 
out the wishes of all members. 
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I shall look forward to hearing from you and urge that 
you dictate—now—your thoughts, even though you may 
think them trivial, and allow us to have the benefit of 
your experience and guidance. It is my desire and that 
of the committee to have a nation-wide expression of 
opinion as to “just in which direction” the Research Com- 
mittee should fire its shots. 

I am counting heavily upon the cooperation of the 
thousands of members from coast to coast in making this 
year a satisfactory one in association annals. 


mer 
One Plan for Making Quick Credit Decisions 
(Continued from page 21.) 


counts, Mrs. Skippe. If you are new to the store, you 
must be new in town?” 

Mrs., Skippe: “Well, I have lived here before, but 
never opened a charge account at this store.” 

Mr. Sharpe: “You have accounts at other stores?” 

Mrs. Skippe: “I had one at Marshall and Scotts, but I 
haven’t used it lately as I have been living in Denver for 
the past six months.” 

Mr. Sharpe: “Do you wish to carry your account here 
under your name or your husband’s ?” 

Mrs. Skippe: “Under my name—Mrs. Mae Skippe.”’ 

At this point the credit man has decided in his own 
mind that Mrs. Skippe needs further checking up. With- 
out being noticed, he pushes a button under the desk which 
signals to his secretary in the outer office. This is her cue 
to call the Credit Bureau to inquire on party shown on 
“Sales slip” dropped on her desk by the salesgirl. 

While the information is being relayed back Mr. 
Sharpe continues to interview the customer. 

The secretary enters with a tray of papers on top of 
which is the bureau’s reference report. She departs. The 
credit man casually picks up the sheaf of papers and reads 
to himself the following report: 

“Skippe, Mae or Mrs. John B. Has five accounts in 
local stores, all overdue. Two San Francisco accounts de- 
linquent. Not living with husband.” 

Mr. Sharpe: (who has continued talking while glanc- 
ing at report) ‘While we have prepared the ground work 
for opening an account, I think it might be better to 
defer action, Mrs. Skippe, until we have been able to get 
adequate information which will put your account upon 
an established basis.” 

Mrs. Skippe: “You mean I can’t take the coat with 
me now?” 

Mr. Sharpe: “Since we will not be able to open an 
account for you today, sales for the present we prefer to 
be on a cash basis.” 

Mrs. Skippe: “You can tell the girl to put the coat 
away for I’ll look elsewhere where people are more ac- 
commodating. Good day!” 

Customer flounces out of the office, but her apparent 
anger is intended only to cover up her chagrin at being 
checkmated. The credit man dryly smiles and returns 
to his work for he knows that he has not insulted a 
potentially good customer by refusing her credit, nor has 
he let an expensive coat go out on the back of a skip. 

Der 

A young lady visiting a friend, asked how she was able 
to buy such beautiful furniture. “Two payments and a 
change of address,”’ replied the hostess. 
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New York Credit Women Elect > 
a 


The first annual meeting of the Credit Women’s Break- | 


fast Club of New York City was held October 14 and Try These 
the following officers were elected for the new fiscal year: 


66 + 399? Ces ! 
President, Miss Jennie C. Connolly, Mark Cross Co. ; Inactive Stickers! 
Vice-President, Miss K. L. Paine, Associated Purchasing 
Agents ; Vice-President, Miss Jane Farrell, J. & J. Slater; 
Treasurer, Miss Kathleen A. Daly, F. A. O. Schwarz; 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss A. V. McCann, T. A. & L. F. 
Newman; Secretary, Miss Alice Gray, Credit Bureau of — 
Greater New York, Inc.; and Assistant Secretary, Miss . 
Sally Fields, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc. eee eg 
Ss ontn. 
vv 
Gimbel’s of Pittsburgh Advertise Anything wrong? If 


New Thrift Account so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 
We Value 

Your Patronage! 
© 1934, m. a. c. a. 


Use on “blank” statements one month-- 
and you will use them again! 





ser 





Gimbel’s of Pittsburgh is the latest store to join the 
ranks of those installing “Thrift Charge Accounts” and 
the use of coupon books. Their newspaper advertisement, 
announcing this service to the public, is reproduced below 
and is self-explanatory. 














Your cAccount 
Gimbels Is Balanced! | 


vv 


Thrift | This is just a re- 


minder that we 


Charge Account | missed you last 


month. 


What is it? | Use Your 


To all purposes it is a regular charge account with a $25 limit. | Cc harge Account! 
With this difference, you use identification stickers from the © 1934 i 
Thrift Book (shown above) to authorize your purchase. ecrbensrinsck 


Whom is it for? 
Mainly for employed, small salaried young people who appre- 
ciate the importance of established credit but heretofore have 
not known how to get credit. 


What security is required? 
Good reputation and regular employment or a regular allow- P 
ance. Not other charge accounts. Not even a bank account. You Don t Owe 
Persons with income of fifteen dollars a week or more and ! 
who can comply with our liberal requirements may apply. Us a Cent! 


How do you pay? bas 
Monthly on a regular charge account basis, upon receipt of Yes! We've noticed 
our statement in the exact amount of purchases. You do not it and we hope you 
have to spend $25 a month—the Thrift Book is for authoriza- will use your charge 
tion only. You pay each month only for what you buy. You account this month. 
can keep within your budget because a glance at your book | 
will show you just how much you have spent during the month, 














Your Patronage 
Why a Thrift Charge Account? | Is Appreciated! 
For two reasons: First, we want you now as our customers, © 1934, m. 2. c. a. 
confident that once established here you will stay with us ; 
through the years. Second, we want you, who have never en- 
joyed the convenience of a charge account, to be able to shop 
quickly. The Thrift Book way is quicker than cash. 








Apply to the DEPART. Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
MENT OF ACCOUNTS— 


10th floor—for your Thrift in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 
Charge Account or for fur- 

ther information. A few z P - i > 
SSS National Retail Credit Association 
and the time purchasing 


may begin. 1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


GIMBELS, Pittsburgh. 


I would like to apply for a Gimbel Thrift 
Charge Account. 


Place of employment 
































For quickest service, use the ex- 
the Duquesse 


How long employed , Sua * y 
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Three New “Pay 


(Reproductions of our “Pay 
Promptly” Ads) 

Can be used as statement enclosures; also with 
collection letters. Actual size, 444”-x 614”; 
furnished folded to 414” x 314” (as shown be- 
low) to fit statement envelopes. 


Promptly” Inserts 





Prompt Payment of Bills 
Prevents asa 
2c 


Their use is recommended to members of local 
associations now using our “Pay Promptly” ads. 
Use them as a direct “tie-up” with the ads. 


Price, $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. 





*"Q. C."" - Questionable 
Credit - - is caused by 
laxity in paying bills. 


Your Credit Record Aes 
Is An Open Book ‘ 


Use Your Credit Judiciously 
Buy Prudently--Pay Promptly 


PAYING bills is a matter of | Merchants and professional men are 
P d und di glad to extend the convenience of 
credit to their patrons. But they ex- 
pect to be gene as they must pay 
their own bills, according to agree- 
ment. 

Phone calls and collectors’ calls cost 
them money — needless expense to 
collect what is due them. That's why 





—just as ‘much as it is of honesty. 
For most people are honest, but 
mary are careless. 


They neglect payment of their bills 
a ittingly build a i 
for“Q. C.”—Questionable Credit — 
with all its recurring embarrass 
ments: phone calls, collectors’ calls. they welcome the patronage of those 
neighbors’ gossip. who pay promptly! 

Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills 

by the 10th--or promptly as agreed. 











4. => on 74 > 2. 


Your Credit Record 
Book 





Friends Talk About “Q.C.’* Too! 











*"Q.C.” means Questionable Credit: The result 


of failure w pay bills prompily — as agreed. 


CREDIT 1s a privilege—a conveni- But—failure to pay bills on time, 
ence—extended u the mer- through neglect or carelessness, can 
chant's or professi man’s confi- only establish a reputation for Ques- 
dence that when bills are rendered, tionable Credit ("Q. C ") and cause 
they will be paid promptly. accord- b —to your creditor 
ing to terms or agreement. just as much as to you. For no one 
Pay each bill promptly and you likes payment—even when 
establish a “Prompt Pay” re in it’s past due. 
the files of the Credit Bureau which, = - . 
bank, will growin The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 

value. For promptness in ving Bills are due on the first of the 
makes your credit good—and keeps month following purchase and past 
it g00d due after the 10th. 


Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills by 





And You Are The Author! 


By the Way You Pay, You Write 

Your Own Record on a Little Card 

In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 
YOUR credit record is of your truly as if he had written the record 

own making. The Credit Bureau _" his own book! 

only keeps the record! Shown in the simian af vocente lhe this, to the 
inset above is an actual credit record of the credit aus of the 
(with the customer’s name and Eauleed Grasse snd Canada, form the 
address omitted). It shows how that creditors and ems eee ieds 
customer has paid his as hi i 1 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 








the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 


Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 


‘TRL AT YOUR CALDIT 
ase 


vam] National Retail Credit wazien| National Retail Credit 
execurive Association enue Association (23% 
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“O.K— 


—when you say, ‘“‘Charge It’— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 


Remit 





This account is overdue. 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 


National Credit 
Retail Association 
eee ree eeRaaE 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 








Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 


Keep Faith With Your Credi- 









This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 


new 








Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 


prompt service is to you! 


according to agreement and 
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You are their paymaster. Pay | 
! 
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_—_Now--New “Standard” Collection Stickers— 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





National Credit 
Retail Association 
Rowe ZEEEEE 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 











Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 


Prompt Payments Build Good 














is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—“W orth 
More Than Gold” 


A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 


your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.” 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 
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| We know how easy it is to 
' forget. Won't you send it 
| now—please—while you have 
| it in mind? 

| Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—‘Worth 
| More Than Gold” 
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As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 


a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 





Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


It’s 


More Than 









| Safeguard Your Credit— 





tors and Justify Their Trust! Protect Your Credit. Credit! 
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“Good Credit— dignified looking: Printed in royal Keep Your Credit 

















“Impress Upon Their Minds 


The Importance of Good 


That’s Just What This Little Booklet Does! 


+ + 
‘How to Use Your Credit t best Advantage”’ 


This is the title of a little 12-page booklet prepared by 
the National Office to promote better customer under- 
standing of the use and, likewise, the abuse of credit 
privileges. Dignified, courteous, understandable—it tells 
customers, in an understandable and impersonal way, 
the things you would like to tell them about credit but 
dare not for fear of giving offense. 

Members, the country over, are using it. Hardly a 
day passes but that we get letters telling us of its effec- 
tiveness. The letter at the right is from a credit execu- 
tive who has used over 30,000 copies—who orders them 
in 10,000 lots, and uses them on new customers and inac- 
tive accounts, as well as “slow pays.’’ What is more, he 
has a special message of his own imprinted on the back 
cover! 

(Note: He has just ordered 10,000 more.) 

Local associations can use it—with a proper local mes- 
sage imprinted on the back cover—to build a community 
understanding of credit and its proper use. 

The prices are 3c each in lots of 100—21c each in 
lots of 1,000—plus parcel post or express charges. Local 
associations are invited to write for prices in large quan- 
tities and for local imprints on the back cover. (Size, 
3,” * 61,”.) 

Address all orders and inquiries to: National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Jacksonville, Fla 
January 16, 1937 


Mr. L. 8. Crowder 

General Manager-Treasurer 
National Retail Credit Associatien 
1218 Olive Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Crowder: 


We are extensive users of the booklet, “Hor to Use 
Your Credit to Your Best Advantage," which we obtain 
from the National Association and we consider it 
very useful. 


We use thie booklet in the following manner: 


When new oustomers open charge accounts with 
ue we write them a letter thanking them for 
their business. In this letter we explain to 
them the exact terms of their payments. We 
aleo call their attention to the little book- 
let which we are enclosing-—- "How to Use Your 
Credit to Your Best Advantage"——- and ask them 
to kindly read it. 


We cannot help but feel that when customers read this 
booklet it will imprese upon their minds the isgpor~ 
tance of good credit and also the importance of paying 
their accounte according to agreement. 


I have had many complimente from our customers on this 
little booklet. We also use this booklet on any re- 
op@ned account (that has been inactive for three 
months) by mailing the customer a copy of it with a 
letter thanking him for the privilege of making another 
charge to hig account. 


Youre very truly, 


W, F. ESSER, 
CREDIT SALES MANACER. 
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